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The preparation of these monopaphi has been guided by a desire to 
ihare the concepts and experiences of the model College Adapter Program, 
Thii approach has given the series its format, in which alternativei and sug* 
geitions are offered in place of rigid prescriptions. We have sought flexibil- 
ity and usefulness in these materialf ^ rather than neat formulas which might 
have little applicability to the diverse settings characteristic of manpower 
training propamSp 

The entire staff is indebted to the Manpower Adminiitration, U.S. De» 
partment of Labor, for the generous leeway given to the adoption of this ap- 
proach and for th eir Support of the Manpower Education Monograph Series. 
The Administration reco^ized the encompassing need the monographs could 
serve and has allowed us to apply our own best judgement. The guidance of 
Messrs. Judah Drob, Robert Greene, Charles Phillips, Joseph Seiler and 
Thaddeui Walters, all of the Office of Policy ^ Evaluation and Research of the 
Manpower Administration, has provided very substantial encouragement in 
the development of both the College Adapter Program and the monograph 
materials. 

In New York City, the College Adapter Pro^m has been able to work 
with and to guide more than 500 studente to successful study in the eommu- 
nity colleges of City University of New York, largely through the funding of 
the City's Manpower and Career Development Agency. Joseph Rodriquez 
Eraio^ the Commiisioner of this agency, has been one of the first manpower 
administrators in the nation to implement major changes In the traditional defl- 
nitlons of manpower training, so that students who formerly had training op- 
tions limited to manual skills now can proceed instead to technical training 
at the college leveL Such college level training is a gokil for both high school 
graduates and non-p-aduates in the College Adapter Pr^^am, 

In that each puup of trainees and each propam staff are of unique na- 
ture and^ in factj redefine their objectives and needs as their program devel- 
ops, I believe the series will be of enormous help in such development. These 
mono^aphi can provide support where iimllar solutions to similar training 
problemi are tried; our hope is thiit they will provide a springboard for still 
other and improved solutions. 

Manpower training efforts are still too frequently Ineffective. Our staff 
is convinced that substantial failures have resulted because the educational 
services of thfese efforts have been tembly slighted. Manpower administrators 
have characteristically left education components with* mt the policy and 
funding emphasis that will develop them into vital counterparts of . skills 
training components. The trainees themselves in innumerable proprams have 
paid the price by leaving training without the combined skills they need* 

For this reason, the Manpower Education Monograph Serlei is a pioneering 
work in reporting effective demonstration of linkage betwetn strong educa» 
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tional servic/- 3 and manpower objectives. As such^ the series will assume ma- 
jor significauf^e in the manpower field. 

The practical experienca in which the monograph materials are rooted has 
been the jtesult of the educational experiment first proposed andiponsorad 
by the City University of New York (CUNY) through Its Office for Commu- 
nity College Affairs. Successively, the program benefitted from the directSon 
and mature insight of Deans Martin Moedp Laon Goldstain, James McGrath 
and Howard Irby. 

Major improvements and continued honing of the quality and effectivenass 
of Collega Adapter training have resulted from the guidance provided by the 
College Adapter Board of Adviiors, ep*ablishfld by the City UniVGrdity. Mem- 
bers of this Board, who on many occasioni have yielded their own precious 
time in favor of the students and staff of the program, arG: the Chairman, 
Deaii Fannie Eisenstein, Office of Continuing Education, New York City 
Community College; Dean Allen B. Ballard, Jr., Academic Development, City 
University of New York; President Jame^ A* Colston, Bronx Community Col- 
lege; Mrs. Elmira Coursey, Assistant to Vice-Chancellor for Urban Affairs, 
City University of New York; Dr. Julius C.C. Edalitein, Urban Affairs, City 
University of New York; Preiident Leon M. Golditein, Kingsborough Com- 
munity College; Dean Henry Harris, Staten Island Community College^ Pro- 
fessor Peter Mfflftin, College Discovaty Propam, City University of New York; 
Vice^Chanceilor Joseph Meng, Academic Affairs, Qiy University of New 
York; Dr. Eleanor Pam, Associate Dean of the College, Quaensborough Com- 
munity CoUegn; Dean Seymour Reisin, Bronx Community College, Similar- 
ly, the propam has benefitted from the experience and advice of members 
of the Board who are paduates of the CoUegG Adaptar Program* They are: 
Mr, Charles Bannuchis Brooklyn; Mr. Samuel Jackson, Manhattan; Mr. Nelson 
NietOj Queens; Mrs. Sheila Williams, Brooklyn. 

The Collage Adapter Program Monograph Series is an expression of the 
work and devotion of all who have contributed to the evolution of the Col- 
lege Adapter Propam, yet I would like to acknowledge those members of 
the program staff who have assumed particular responsibility for cBxrylng out 
this challen^ng work for the Manpower Administration, 

The foundation for the work was the experience of the students and teach- 
erSs and the expertise of twelve teachers in the College Adapter ft-ogram who 
se^ed as Research Teachers for the duration of the project. Their material 
and suggestions as to curriculum, assesiment and orientation were uniformly 
excellent. 

In the areai of mathematics^ they were Iwo Abe, Donald Hamilton Md 
Mar5' Small; in tutoring and individualized study, Calvin Kenly and Valerie 
Van Isler^ in bilingual education, Florence Pegram and Richard Rivera; in 
Language Arte, Bill Browne^ Bobb Hamilton, BarbMa Hill, Ned McOuire and 
Sipo Siwisa. 

The delicate task of translating a working counseling effort into written 
text was ably assumed by Anthony Santiago, who was guided by the sugges- 
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tions of College Adapter Supervising Counselors, Robert Belle and Bill 
lemple, as well ai by Counselor Lynn Teplin. 

The general direction of the project, wbinh was characterized by an admir- 
ably even-handed ahaping of the work to conform to the iole criterion that the 
monQgraphs have maximum practical usefulneis, was carried out by Robert 
Hirsh, peputy Director of the Higher Education Development Fund Mr 
Hirsh also assisted the General Editor of the series, Carole Weinstein, in writ= 
mg major sections of the monographs. Ms. Welnstein assumed with enthusiasm 
and care the mammoth Job of organizing the material Into its final form par- 
mg It down and expanding it where needed, in order to achieve throughout 

Sese S.^ T^T ""^ Aiding Carole Weinstein in 

these tasks, as well as assunng consisteiicy in tone and st,-ucture of the text 
was the Associate Editor. Louise Baggot. Her work was surpassingly dlS 
thL Sf'"^"'' '° the quality of the series, Edwina Dean. a^newfembS of 
cutt tf aMumed editorml responsibilities, capably executed the diffl: 
cult task of pudmg the material from original manuscript to final print as 
well as contributing to the final additions and revisions in style and^ormat 
Fmally m the National Coordinator of Technical Assistance for the Higher Ed- 
ucation Development Fund. Richard James guided the formation of tl^ mon- 
opaphs with keen msight into their application to a wide variety of educa- 
tional and manpower training proems, from umiverslties to small but equal- 
ly important out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps propams. He was ablv 
assisted in this effort by the Training Coordinator. Freeman^aSfson 

Kyna Jen Simmons, whose proficient organization and direction of the 
clerical assistants was coupled with her excellent secretarial skills, contribu- 
ted to the preparation of the monopaphs - from drafti to final copy .- with 
oS"^ de^tion. Patricia Sharon Christopher and K Jen Fitter 

provided outstanding support to Kyna throu^out the preparation 
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Executive Director . 
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MANPOWER EDUCATION MONOGRAPH SERIES 
PREFACE 



The Collega Adapter Propam (CAP) Is a program to train inner-city 
young men and women with high potential for post-secondary technical 
training. These young men bxiA women either have dropped out of high 
. school, or have been insufficiently prepared in high school for further 
educational training. CAP has taken such Individuals and in an aveimge 
of six months has prepared them for entry into post-secondary teehnical 
.schools and colleges* Within this period of time, most of thoie studenta 
who are not high suhool graduates acquire the General Equivalency Diploma 
(GED). However, the GED is not in itself the ultimate goal of CAP: the 
ultimate goal ii adequate prepsufatlon for advanced training. 

CAP was begun as a demonstration propam in 1969 under a grant from 
the Manpower Adminiitrationj United States Department of Labor, in 
responie to the demand by%, potential employers for employees with in- 
creased technic^ training and to provide improved Neighborhood Youth 
Corps - 2 educational lervices. From its be^nning the program has operated 
on the premises that full employment is the best way to bring about deiired 
changes in low Income areas, and that the chief bailer to employability is the 
lack of attention that educational instltutloni give to the preparation of 
students in these areas for advanced technical training and higher education. 

The propam, which has grown In response to a city-wide demand for 
such training, now operates two schools that are funded by the New York 
City Mmpower EUid Career Development Agency, and servei both Man- 
power and Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees. Ninety percent of the 
students who take the high school equivalency examination each year 
pass it, and 400 dropouts and high schobl diploma holders enter college, 
Tho high level of success for CAP students in the GED examination and 
in college derives from the program*! rigorous and compreheniive approach 
to learning. This approach is based upon the fusion of edueational modei - 
both traditional and innovative - into a framework that is abie to accom., 
modate the learning potential of all of its students. The basic nomponents 
of this framework are: specifically defined skill objectivei that ^e dis= 
tributed among a wide range of courses; a thorough f^iessment of the 
studente* ablUties which takes place during a cwefuUy constructed orienta- 
tion segment; a tutoring center that offers individualized instruction, and 
group counseling sessions that help prcp^e the students to function inde- 
pendently upon paduation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Tutoring Center and High School Equivalency Preparation monographic 
which constitute Volume III of the College Adapter series, are addreised 
primarily to the teaching and counseling staff memberi who implement 
programs. The College Adapter Program (CAP) staff believes that, whether 
a tutoring center and a high ichool General Equivalency Diploma (GED) 
preparation program are offered as components of a larger program or as 
Independent treining efforts, the ^jntire staff must unde^twid, determine 
and accept the essential considerations that lead to traininf goals in order 
to ensure coordination and effectiveness; 

The substance of the two monographs in this volume is based upon the 
assumption that a thorough determination of the objectives and procedures 
of all aspects of a trdning propam is a prequisite for Its success. Such a 
definition is essential for an effective tutoring center and a relevant high 
ichool equivalency prep^ation program* 

The specific observations made in the two monographs are aimed to 
facilitate the incorporation of an effective tutoring center and/or productive 
high school equivalency program into the academic component, or a^ 
sole components, of a federal, state or local training effort. It is pertinent 
to note that, although these monographi ai'e specifically directed to academic 
projects, the educational principles and procedures presented in them are 
applicable to other mwpower training units. 

The Tutoring Center and Hi^ School Equivalency Preparation mono- 
^aphs have been combined in this volume because it is felt that they 
concern +wo important types of instruction that may be used independently, 
or effectively coordinated into a more comprehensive training effort. Further, 
individualized education techniques are central to each of them. 

Although each monograph in the College Adapter series has been written 
as a separate entity, it is suggested and hoped that not only those combined 
in each volume, but also the entire series, will be r^ad as a unit in order to 
obtein a complete perspective of CAP. 
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PART ONE: TUTORING CENTER MONOGRAPH 



ABSTRACT 

The Tutoring Center monograph is a atatement of thoie considerations, 
objectivai and procediires that the CAP staff fc«lieves are important for a 
cornprehenaive tutoring center. The primary purpose of the Tutoring 
Center monopaph is to prasent some practical suggestJons for methods 
to design an incliisive tutoring center, all of which have proven succeisful 
at CAP, and modeli that can be adapted to other propama. The suggestiona 
that the CAP staff believei are significant for an effective tutoring center 
are presented here: 

1) the definition and purpoies of a tutoring center; 

2) ielection and catagorization of matariali; 

3) use of materials; 

4) ielection and utilization of staff; 

5) scheduling of student progress; 

6) evaluation of a tutoring center*! operation; 

7) the design and use of a library. 

The discuision ot the Tutoring Center Is pidsented in the same format as 
the discussion of the other monographs in this series: practical iuggestioni 
are followed by a text that offers explanation and/or examples. In addition, 
there is a summary statement and an appendix including a bibliopaphy and 
sample student progress sheete. The general sectioni in this monogmph are: 

I. An Overview of the Tutoring Center (Definition and Purpose) 

Detailed listings of the functions and purpoies of a tutoring center 
and consequent benefits that may be derived from a successful 
center are presented in this section. 

^ IL Suggestions on How to Select and ategorize Materials and Resources 

A major purpose of a tutoring nenter is to provide supplemental 
materiid to reinforce the students' cl^sroom learning eKperienees 
This section preients criteria for the selection of appropriate material 
and offers suggestions on ways to categorize it for the most efficient 
utilization, ^ 

IIL Suggestfons on How to Use Materials 

No material, however worthwhile, will help students leam if it is not 
used frequently and accurately. Therefore, this section presehti 
wAya to eniitte the proper use of the tutoring center's material. 
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IV. Suggestions on How to Select and Utilize Staff 

Although the available material coniributes greatly to the impact 
of a tutoring center, m expert, concerned staff is also required, 
Recommendations are made in this section for the criteria to use in 
selection and utilization of staff. 

V* Suggestions on How to Schedule Student Attendance 

This section offers guidelines for the most beneficial scheduling 
of students' time in a tutoring nenter. 

VL Suggestions on How to Evaluate a Student's Progress ^ 

Periodic evaluation of students' propess is necessary to ensure 
the most beneficial use of the tutoring center. This section pre- 
sents methods to conduct ongoing evaluation of student propess* 

VIL Suggestions on How to Evaluate the Tutoring Center 

Since the tutoring centerp like all divisions of any academic endeavorj 
should be evaluated to achieve the optimum benefits from it, 
spc*clfic suggestions are recommended in this section. 

VIIL Suggestion^ on How to Design and Use a Library 

It is convenient to include whatever library facilities a program may 
have as of the tutoring center. This section presents suggestions 
on how to design and use a libraty most effectively. 

IX* Summary 

Appendices 

This section contains a bibliography, samples of student progress 
sheets, evaluation questionnaires and activity sessions. 
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Section I: AN OVERVIEW OF THE TUTORING CENTER 
(DEFINITION AND PURPOSES) 



A tutoring center is an attempt to offer education as an individual learning 
effort. 

Mass educational syitemSi too frequentlyi do not meet the naeds of people 
as indlviduali. Thei^deiign Is geared toward the skill abilitiei of groups and is 
based upon national norms. A tutoring center is a place where individualized 
instruction is the adopted approach and ielfJefflrning li the maj activity* 

Individualized inetruction provides a student with the opportunitiei, methods 
and materials to help him teach himself to learn within ;a structured setting. 
An instructor or a fellow student is available to guide him, on a one-to-one 
busis as needed^ but the student is required to make his own responses Ha 
actively partlcipatei In his own leamingj and progressively takes on incraasing 
responsibility for his own personal growth. - 

The natural eKtension of individualized instruction is independint study 
in which the student applies learned self ^eachlng^^ to his everyday life 
and vocational experiencei* The ability to do independent study i§ a high 
priority goal because structured education that directs learning is only a 
temporary iltuation In the lives of the students. Therefores itudents should 
be equipped to aisume full responiibillty for their own personal prowth. 
Guided independent study experiences are useful practice iituations in which 
students refine their learning patterns while applying self -teaehinj/ skills. For 
example, an instructor may Initiate a learning project for a itudent to pursue 
but gives the student complete freedom to accomplish it on hio own. Al though 
the Instructor rem^ni available for consultation at the student's request, he 
only evaluates the completed project after the student has done so , 

A tutoring center is a place that meets the needs of students of all abilities. 

A tutoring center should not simply be a place for remedid work Since 
any group of students exhibits a variety of skill weaknesses and strengths, 
a tutoring center that prlmmly concentrates on improving weak skill areas 
reduces its potential uses. Instead, it should address itself to all of the students* 
needsi Including the slow and fait learnir, the poor and good to excellent 
reader. AH students* options in subject areas, materiali and approaches 
to learning should be increased, allowing them to realize their full potential 
individually. By providing the opportunity for an individual to completi a 
skill succeisfully, a tutoring center can establish a base from which other 
skills can be developed. This results in a more highly equipped student; one 
who can then initiate his own learning. 



Section II: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELECT AND 
CATEGORIZE MATERIALS 



Diversa forms of materials stioidd be selected^ 

Because people learn in a variety of ways and at different rateSj no single 
approach to learning a specific skill is sufficient. Often/a student may not 
be able to maiter a skill simply because a p^ticular explanation is not appro- 
priate for his individual learning pattern. By ^providing different formi of 
material that utilize a variety of teaching approaches^ the tutoring center can 
cnabia the itudent to select the particuto approach to learning that works best 
for him, 

A selection of comprehensive materials for a tutorltig center should include 
specific considerations. 

A primary consideration in determining appropriate materials is the stu- 
dents' needs and interaiti as they relate to the skill objectives of each 
course and the overall goal of the propam. For example, if a itudent is 
being prepared for college (project goal) and is at a low level (need) in reading 
(skill objective) he must be brought up to a level which will allow him to sue- 
ceed; Therefore^ he should be directed to various skill materials for reading. 

A second factor to consider in the selection of materials is that ample 
materials are needed to provide for the total number of students who con- 
stitute the student population. During any one session of use, the center 
should have more than enough materlali to benefit all of its studenti. By 
acquiring materials which utilise programmed, non-propammed and quasi- 
programmed approaches within diverse sources, such as reference books, 
pamphlets, bookletSs textbooks and teacher-prepared study sheets * individual 
skill needs win be met while provision is made for the realization of the pro- 
ject goals. * 

In addition^ there should be a correlation between course syllabi and tutor- 
ing center materials in order to supplement and reinforce what the student 
learns in the regular classes » Thus, the selection of materials is best deter- 
mined by an asseiiment of the studenta who are to benefit from them. 

Programmed instridctional materails are particularly useful in a tutoring 
center. 

A program is a written course of study in a subject area that consists of 
separate units arranged in a logical order of difficulty* Depending upon a 
student's assessed ability when he begins a propam, he is directed to start 
with a specific unit and proceeds only after he has mastered this initial work. 



In propammed materials self ^ingtructional technlquei are utiliied which 
raquire the student to teach himielf. Information is presented in an easily 
readable form aUowing the student to leam as he readi and to malce responses 
to quaitions or stat^nients. Immediate feedback is given as to whether 
he has reiponded eorrectly, md simultaneously he is testing himielf by 
practicing the habit of not looking ahead at answern until after he responds. 
To remforca what he is learning, informatlbn Is fti-quently repe^^^ In di^ 
ferent ways to eniure that he fully learns e^lier niformatloh before pro^ 
ceeding to new Information; 

Although a student . works on one unit at a time, he works at his own pace 
and IS being preiented with a course of study in perspective. The units 
constitute a whole. In addition, he is leming subject matter in eontakt 
mstead of simply being asked to memorize liokted fac^^ 

The Inclusion of Jrequent p^iodic testing indicates Wether the informa- 
tion m any one unit has bfien kaarned and alio indicates whether the material 
IS too easy or difficult for the student. Thus, the structure of programmed 
materiali facilities self -instruction. 

The scops of matmals that are included in a tutoring cm ter should provide 
for all skill needs. 

At CAP the range of material includes: 
MATHEMATICS 

1* basic arithmetic opirations 

2. fractions 

3. percentage 

4. decimali 

5. verbal problems - 

6. algebraic operations 

7. geometric principles ' 

8. trigonometty 

9. logical reasoning 
10, calculus 

SCIENCE 

li biology • 

2, chemiitty 

8, physics 

4, scientific logic 



reading for comprehension 
reading for speed 
skimming and scanning 

organizeitional reading to follow sequence 

reading for generalization (main ideas) 

reading for detail 

making inferencea 

drawing eonclusions 

reading cliarts^ tables^ diagrams 

judging purpose 

detecting bias 

distinguishing between fmat and opinion 
identifying assumptions 

^AR 

parts of speech 

coirect usage 

punctuation 

affective phrasing 

structuural writing patterns 

spelling 

capitsdization 

A.TURB 

figures of speech 
literary deviceB 
essay comprehension 
literary analysis techniques 

IVES 

research techniques - 

sample research and term papers 

relevant elective course books for supplemental 

note-taking techniques 

debating techniques 



The scope of materials as presentBd above should be available for bilingual 
students, preferably in English and in their native language. 

It has been shown that the effective learning of a second language is facili= 
tated by maitery of one's native language. Although many itudants exhibit 
oral fluency In their native language, their written expression ii weak. If 
writing ilcills are mastered in one's native language , tranifej^al of these skills 
to English is easier. Therefore, in order to aid bilingual studenti the baaic 
skill materials, at least, should be available in tiie center in their native language. 

All materials should be catalogued according to skill, content and suggested 
level of usage. 

Cataloguing the materiali facilitatai their uie for students, tutors and 
teachers, A catalogue that indicates a ipecific breakdown of subject areai 
provides an overall perspective of individual skills in context. It alio aids in 
the efficiant organization and preientation of matarials and makes it easier 
to recognize what additional materials may be heeded to keep the center up to 
date. A comprehensive catalogue also decreasei the poisibility of anyone 
/becoming overwhelmed by so miieh material when he first enters the center. 
In ganerd, the catalogue acts as a guide to the materia 

The organization and display of materials, as well as the physical environment, 
are crucial factors in ensuring their use. 

One may ielect excellent materiali^ but unless ipecific cohiideration is 
given as to how they wee organised and preiented, efficient use may not occur. 
Some recommendationi that have worked at CAP follow. 

Pint, divide the materials accordirig to myor iubject ^ea such as language 
arts, than according to general skill area such as reading, and finally according 
to the ipecific skill component such as reading for main ideas. This type of 
division iimplifies the organization and focuies on specific ikllls while it 
presents the skill within its appropriata contextu^ reference. 

Displaying each subject area^s materials in separate bookcases in ascending 
order of difficulty also facilitates their use. 

In addition to subject area division, it is also helpful to designate four 
other separate sections consisting of reference materiali, high school equiva- 
lency preparation materiali, bilingual materiali and reierve books for sup- 
plementary course work. It is also preferable to house these materiali in 
bookcases, but large tables can be used. 



The physical environment affects the use . of the center because most 
people respond positively to a comfortable and pleasant place. Work Is en- 
couraged by providing either comfortable chain with adjoining desk tops or^ 
at iBast, ample chairs and tables. Furthermore^ decorating the room with 
attractive posters^ useful charts and diagrams which provide relevant in- 
formation (Periodic Table J GED eKamination divisions and GOntentj mathe' 
matics and science illusteations)^ a blackboard and study carels are conducive 
to study. Although a blackbo^d ^d study carels are not essential/ a 
blackboard may be provided for occasional group instruction and carels for 
privacy to encourage concentration. Good ventilation also further con- 
tributai to more frequent attendance in the center. Finely, furniture and 
materiali ihould be arranged to provide maximal individual concentration 
and comfort as the available space will allow, 

Ensure that students use a variety of materials. 

Although a student may need a peat deal of practlca to master a specific 
skills using a variety of materiali will help him to achieve that aim as wall as 
provide him with additional advantagas from using the center. Through 
exposure to diverse materiali tiie student can discover the most efficient 
method for him to acquire a skill m he becomei famili^ with approaches 
that he will encounter in his future education. He can acquire improved 
ability to adapt more readily to various test=taklng situationSs and he can 
iharpen his own critical ikills by experiencing the variety of formats* AU 
through the student ii working at his own pijcSj he ihould be encouraged 
to set for himself a discipline which will help him le^n as much as he can. 
And finally, ' can be exposed to material and information which he might 
otherwise not attempt to examine. 
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Section III SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO USE MATERIALS 

AND RESOURCES j 

Additional orientation should be given to the students In the first tutoring 
center session of the regular cycle. 

Although students are initially Introduced to the center and to the use of 
Its materials during the orientation period (see the .Orientation monograph 
in Volume I of this ieries for a iuggeited approach) ^ at leaat one session of 
further introduction ii recomrnended.to permit students who were absent 
during orientation to become familiar -with the center operation, and to 
reinforce what the other students have learned 

This session should include a discussion of the various functions of tha 
center, streiiing self teaching conceptij ways to use the materials produc- 
tively and procedurei of operation. Furthermore, this is an appropriate time 
to discuss and clarify the definitions of teacher , tutor and student responsi- 
bUitlei Including the forthcoming student evaluationi of the center's effect- 
ivenesi, in order to promote the iuccessful operation of the center/ By 
clarifying the roles of all participants and tiie functions and procndures of 
th'a center at the be^nning of the iemester, it is more likely that the center 
will be used efficiently to its fullest eKtent. . 

This first session should be taught by the tutoring center instructor. 

The format and design of programmed materials should be fully explained 
if siudents are to derive pptimum benefit from them. 

Since programmed materiali utilize a variety of learning teehniquei that 
may be unfamiliar to students^ a careful review of some sample progra»^i 
are neceiia^ to ensure effective use, A recommended method of revi v 
is group instruction. 

All available assessment information should be given to the tutoring center 
instructor so he may aid the students more efficiently. 

Standardized test scores . ^ - obtained from initial asiesiment 

Student's goals - Identified through discuislon or a 

queitionnaire. 

Student's interesti - identified through diicussion or a 

queitionnaire 



Teacher and student*s evaluation - gathered from orientation period 
of skill needs performance 



Diagnoitic test results ^ 



obtrined from orientation class 
idisloni ud initial center attendance 



Counielor'i apprai^ of student'i - obtaintd from admiiilon interview 
attitude data and orientation seminar ses- 

sions 

An tnitial program for an individual student should begin with material 
that meets his most pressing skill neid. 

Although it is hoped that students will use the center for a vmety of 
purposei, they may not be able to copa with material in a subject that in- 
terasti them until their basic skills bib s^engtiienad. For example, if a 
student's reading sk ills are weak and he wishei to read in piycholosr, it 
would be best to help him improve his reading skilli before he attempts 
to read a college textbook. However, simplified reading in his field of 
interest can be used to achieve improvement of iMllSj such as reading kits 
which contain some cards on the subject of interest and reading compre- 
hension exercises* The Initructor can then suggest subsequent material 
depending upon the itudent's progress. 

After a student's needs have been assessed, it is preferable to suggest that 
he work on one skill or program until he has mastered it. 

By working with one ^ea at a time, the student learns the techniques 
of development and completion. This cm carry over to improved study 
habits. After the student has mastered one skill, change or reassignment can 

be made jointly , by the instructor md student. 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ " ■ /. }■ - . - ■ - 

The selfiteachingand learning process, which is probably the essence of learning, 
should be stressed throughout the semester. 

Even though the self -teaching and leimlng process has been introduced 
during the student*s first sassions in the center, it is helpful to reinforce the 
concept at periodic intervals. For example by providing materi^i which 
utilize the self-teaching approach (programmed initruction), the student 
practices and applies it. The instructor diould periodicrfly clarify the bene- 
fits that can be derived from leaning Independently , particularly iince tiie 
impoied, disciplined leaning atmospheres, as encountered in edurational 
settings, are only temporwy. With this in view, people imd materi^s only 
serve the purpose of tempormly directing a student toweurd the goid of 
teaching himself. The learning process is actually learning to teach one's 
self. 
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At times, group instruction is beneficial 

Although the major focui in the tutoring center ii on Individualized 
instruotionj itudents attend the regutoly assigned tutoring center periods 
in poupi. The initeuctor may decide that a majority of students can 
benefit from a unif oral lesson on a particular technique or skill iuch as the 
use of programme materials, reading and researdi techniquei, college 
requirements, or libri^ usage and proceduras/ Group initruction in these 
situations is particularly helpful if seviral students have expresied difficulty 
with a ipeeiflc skill or assigmnent, and is eipecially u^ful to reinforce 
itudents' experiences in regulu academic claasei and counieling sessions. 

Regularly assigned tutoring center period should not be used for the fol- 
lowing purposes, 

1. completing homework assignments (an exception Is if a majority 
of the students are experiencing difficulty with a particular assigninent 
and the in^tiiictor can review it with the group) 

2. purppialeii talkmg 

8, browsing through materials 
4* smoking . 
5* eating 

The above statement is based upon the tixperlences of the CAP itaff in 
operating the center whldi indicate that although an Informal atmosphere 
should prevail, it must be a structured one. If the tutoring center is to be 
meaningful, students must be required to use it for specific learning purposes 
that do not conflict with the purposes of other components in the program. 
For example, homework should not be done in the tutoring center just after 
it is assipied nor just before it is due€or a claBS because this can encourage 
the itudent to be lax and to avoid developing his ovm study habits =- homework 
should be done at home or in a library. 
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Section IV. SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELECT 
AND UTILIZE STAFF 



Having Me instructor, who is fully responsible for the center's operation and 
most of the supervls^ioft ^d} make the center more successful. 

CAP has found this to be Croe because moit claisroom teacheri hava so much 
to do in prip^atian for and ta >iie teaching and evaluation of their reipective 
students that they cannot efficiently share thi operation of a tutoring center^ 
With a full time tutoring center instructor on hand , the foUowing advantagei 
can taka place: 

one individual ii completely familiar with all available materiali; 
one instructor seei all the itudenta; 

the utilization and worth of the materials may be consistently evaluated; 
maleriali may be readily updated, more may be ordered, irrevelent 
ones may be eliminated, new and experimental ones can be tried out; 
one individual has the opportunity to improve his own masteiy 
of tutorial techniques, and to IsEum what is most beneficial for 
different types of students; , 

one reliable individual Is available for the frequent guidance that 
students need to select matarials, discussion with studante to promote 
further confidence J immediate a^lstance when needed^ appropriate 
supplementary poup instruction, immediate and consistent feedback 
to students about their propels; 

more positive correlation cm be provided between the students' 
regular course study and the use of the tutoring center; 
the use of library and tutoring center materials can be efficiently 
coordinated; 

student propuis sheets cMi be maintained; 

more effective coordination of the oparation of the center is probable, 

CAP has identified several characteristics that are desirable in a tutoring 
center instructor. 

To be effective, a tutoring cen^r instructor should poisess at least 
some of the following qualificationii 

1, low ego needs; 

2. a lensitivity to md an understwding of students' needs and at- 
titudes; 

3, m ability to relate to students on a one-to-one b^is and in poups; 

4. a ierious concern for each student's improvement; 



5, an adequate uiiderBtandlng of all ^ills covered in the genter and 
propam coumm\ 

6, a familiarity with relevant subject weas; 

7, an ability to initiate and experiment with a variety of materials and 
approaches; 

8, a strong or^nigational ability; 

9, axperience in individual tutoring; 

10, an adaptability tad flexibility ai circumitancas may require; 

11, the ability to maintain an informals yet ordered working atmoiphere; 

12, a wlllingneis to leani mid to make changei; 
,18. a non-authoritarian attitude; 

14, m ability to critically evaluate himself, jStudantSs mathodis matariali 
and the entire opeFation. 

It is essential to orient ttiacherSf directors and counselors to the purposes, 
functions and use of the cmter. 

Although the center is an independent entity , if it is included as part of a 
aoUege adapter program, its uie should be correlated with the rest of the 
curriculum; Therefore, all staff memberi should be familiar with the center 
and should have some de^ee of responsibility and partlelpation in its operation. 
Ideally J the f ull^ime initructor of the center should hold an introductoty 
iesiion for the itaff before the 10 day orientation segment begins. 

This orientation should Include the functions^ purposes and uses of the 
center and its materials; staff partieipation; coordination md correlation of 
center use with claii itudy and couniellng ieisions; sample materials, 
evaluation of the center and the library. In this way^ the entire staff can ex- 
change their ideas regarding ways of operating for efficient use of the center 
and the optimum benefit of the student population. 

It is helpful to schedule one hour per week for each teacher to superPise 
and partictpate in the tutoring center's operation, 

A teacher's participation in the center^s operation can serve the following 
purpoiei: 

1. to provide an opportunity for each teacher to familiarize hlmielf 
with the materials and operation of the center; 

2. to provide a distinct relationship between classroom work and 
tutoring center activity; 

3. to relieve the full time center instructor for required adminlitra« 
tive and related responsibilities; 

4. to provide mother type of more informal ietting in which students 
may consult with thet teachers for indi\^dual assistance. 
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Therefore, of the student two regularly aligned periods per week in the 
center^ one should be superviaed by the tutoring center instruetor and the 
other by another teacher. 

It a also helpful if counselors supervise one tutoring center period each 
week. 

If possible, it is reconimended that counielors supemse one tutoring 
center period each week in order to provide for more corralation between 
the student's academic study and his counseling needi. In addition, it is 
a further opportunity for the student to see the role of the counselor and 
counseling ai more relavwit to his entire progresi - the itudent may ipeci- 
ficdly ihare his academic experience with the counselor. ^ ^ 

The utilization of student tutors In the center is highly recommended. 

For a center which semces approKimately 200 itudents, at least two 
student tutors are needed* They can assist, ttia initructor in administrative 
duties and in the selectionV distribution md replacement of materials 
during the periods that students use the canter/ Furthermore, since the 
process of tutoring is a mutual teaching/laaming situationj desirable peer 
relationships can be esteblished ai the student tutors help others to learn. 
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Section V, SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SCHEDULE STUDENT 

ATTENDANCE 



It is recommended that all students be required to attend the tutoring 
center for a minimum number of hours per week. 

Some degree of required attendanca Increaiei the Importance of the 
canter's existence. For those students who may need additionfd prodding 
and imposed discipline to improve their skills , required attendance at the 
center will, at least, provide further opportunity for th^m to achieve. For 
those students whose skUl abiUtiei are at a high level, requteed attendance 
at the center can encourage them to advance even further. Moreover, if 
everyone has to attend the center, it will not become simply a place for 
remedial work which may be viewed as some sort of punitive device; it 
will become a place where students cm reinforce each other's liarning 
and continual powth. 

During a 15 hour week, a minimum of two hours per week of required 
attendance at the tutoring center for each student is feasible and recom- 
mended. 

If the students are required to attend the center two hours each week, 
the correlation between other classes and the center's use to further steen^h- 
ened since most clasies at CAP ^e offered ^ice per week. In addition, this 
amount of required time pves the student ample opportunity to do a sub- 
stantial amount of individual work. 

Additional required hours of attendance at the tutoring center may be 
assigned according to a student's skill needs. 

If a student is progressmg at a very slow pace and is in extreme need of 
indi^duidlzed skill work, an Instructor may recommend that he attend the 
center more frequently. Otherwise j the student should decide upon his 
additional ho^s of attendwice. 

All students should be motivated to attend the tutoring center during 
scheduled sessions and in their free time. 

Several ways of motiwting regular and free attendance are: 

1, to initill in the student, a sense of accomplishment and activity 
during aligned pariodi - if he feels that he has done something 
worthwhile^ he will return; 



2; . to uae the librMy m a magnet drawing studente into the 
- If the student comes Intto^ borrow books he may begin to e 
the other materials; \ 

3, to make the students fuUy aware of the diversified purpo 
the center so they are stimulated to ^it md use it as of 

. possible; 

4. to keep the center open between 9 and 5 to allow students w 
tend either the morning or afternoon sessioni to uie it before i 

^ after classes. 

Theftwattmdancehours in the tutoring center are most beneficial whei 
are used for additional skill work, browsing through materials, selectir 
reading library books or study. 

If theie kinds of activities are canried out during free attendance ; 
center, it will ensure that regularly assigned skill periods are used foi 
most effective purposei. 

The number of students who can use the tutoring center comfortabl 
efficiently during any one session depends upon available space, fun 
and the amount of materials. 

At CAP this is possible for a group of 20 to 25. 

If a tutoring center is the only available instructional source each 'sti 
should be required to attend from a minimum of two hours per day a to 
ten hours each week, to a mmimum of three hours per day, a total off 
hours each week. 



More than three hou^ a day in the tutoring center is not recommf 
since it is likely that m individual will become too tired to remidn 
enough to gain any benefits after so much steady, individualized instru< 
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Section VI, SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO EVALUATE 
A STUDENTS PROGRESS 



Some form of evaluation of student progress is necessary. 

Students prefer to know how they are progressing and usually request this 
information. Continual ^sesiment is needed to determine if a student is 
adequately acquiring a skill or leaning and retaining information. Further- 
mora^ in order to provide appropriate skill development material, it is neces- 
s^ to evaluate whether a student is ready to proceed or needs additional 
review. Evaluation can ^so be a motivating factor. If a student experiences 
success and is informed of it, he is more likely to expect more and want to 
experience more. He sees that he can achieve, and therefore, can realize more 
of his full potentiaL 

A standardized, traditional grading system is not necessary. 

It is better to inform students of progresi individually. This adds to the 
probability of inereased ielf-confidsnce iince the student is being informed 
of his progress as it relates to him parionally and not neceiiarily to others. 

// a tutonng center is the only source of instruction it is useful to devise a 
uniform evaluation procedure. 

It is appropriate to use a uniform, evaluation procedure if a tutoring center 
is the only source of instruction because no other procedure exists. This is 
particularly useful if the students are being prepared for further education in 
which they will be ev^uated in a uniform manner. 

Qualitative work and achievement should be stressed 

Although standardized and diagnostic test scores are used to initiate 
the student"S activity, a tutoring center should focus primarily on the quality 
of the individuars work; not the quantity. Therefore, evaluations of student 
efforts in the center should be designed to reflect quality of achievement. 

It is preferable and more bmeficial overall not to inform students of initial 
grade levels in reading and mathematics. 

Verbal, informal dialogues between the instructor and student about 
reading and mathematical abilities are prefenfed over Informing students 
of their initial gradi levels because too many negative connotationi are 
associated with the term '*pade levels.*' Also, more often than not, itudents 
in educational programs such as CAP are chronolo^cidly older than their 
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respective grade level and this fact often etigmatizei powth. If it is necea^ 
sary to inform itudents of their pade levels , it is more effective to do so 
midway through or tovirard the end of the iemester. 

The individual student's progress should be assessed at least once each week, or 
at a minimum, once every two weeks. 

Frequent aBi^iment will facilitate more appropriate activity and rapid 
skill development. If a student Is having difficulty in one area, he should be 
given further practice In the development of that skill, but if a student is pro« 
gresaing rapidly md finds ttie material he is working with too easy, he should 
be directed immediately to more challenging work, 

ft is helpful to design a progress sheet and to maintain one for each student, 

A propesi sheet should be kept on file in the tutoring center for each student 
to facilitate their use. It is recommended that the student use it each ieision 
and fill it out himself, as a way to actively involve him in his own progteis. This 
will serve to: 

1. assist the student in keeping his own record of progreis; 

2 . guide the student toward thinking about what ha has done , has not done 
and can do; 

3. assist the instructor in accurate assessment of individual propess; 

4. pro\dde the student with a comprehensive peripective of his learning 
situtation; 

5. establish an informal selfKiisclplinary attitude in the student. 

rwo types of progress sheets are recommended for each student, one for the 
use of programmed material and another for the use of other skill material 

Mmy propfammed materials appear in a series, while most other skill 
materials are briefer. Behavioral Reseeffch Laboratories, for example, publishes 
programmed courses in a variety of subject areas consisting of as many as ten 
or twelve extensive units. In addition, bb pointed out pre^ously, progmmmed 
materials are complex and employ various techniques which require different 
criteria to determine progress from other types of material. In these cases, 
a separata propess sheet is particularly usefuL 

A propess sheet for the uie of specific skill material can include: 

1. name of student; 

2. material used; 

3. purposes it was used for; 

4. whether the material helped the student or not; 

5. the date it wai used. 
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A progress sheet for the use of programmed material cart include: 



1. name of studint; 

2. materia used; 

3. the date it was Ui€d; 

4 test givenj if any, and name of teit, test score, number right, number 
wrong; 

5, reviaw of needed work; 

6. ipacific area in which reviaw ie needed. 

The tutoring center operation and class study should be closely correlated. 

The tutoring canter instructor can daviie vitfious means to achieve close 
correlation between the center activities and class work. He can use the 
weekly clasa progress sheeti that counselors prep^e for each student; e.g.^ 
if a student receives a low eviduation in a p^iculiff course, he can immediate- 
ly direct the student to work on that skiU, In addition , he can inform 
teachers of the student*s progress by distoibuting tiie results of the tutoring 
center progress sheets. 

When a student completes a unit of work, he should be given a mastery 
test to determine if he is ready to proceed further 

Some publisher of instructional materials supply a mastery test for 
each units but if one is not supplied, the instructor should devise one. 
The student'i score on the mast^ test should be relatively high before he 
is guided to go on slnca the center is attempting to ensure that individual 
students achieve a higher level of skill* 
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Section VIL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO EVALUATE 
THE TUTORING CENTER 



The overall evaluation of a tutoring centers effectiveness is best deter- 
mined by its students. 

If the students are convinced that their evaluation of the center will be 
used to improve or niaintain it as it is, their evaluation will be a serious 
one* Since the students are the ones who benefit from the use of the centarj 
they should be involved in determining how well it has worked for them. 
However^ in some cases It is expected that for personal reasons a student will 
not have gained from the use of the center. Therefore , the staff should 
also evaluate the center, but the major value of its worth is logically deter- 
mined by the students* 

Questionnaires are useful tools to evaluate the effect that students are 
receiving from center materials and to identtfy their further needs. 

To deviie a useful queitlonnairej the following factors should be con- 
sidered: 

1. praciie phrasing; 

2. brief quaitions; 

3. aik only one question in each statement; 

4. the format should be from general to specific; 
6, ask questions so as not to suggest the answer. 

In addition to questionnaireSj the progress sheets are very useful. 

To evaluate the center operation consistently, questionnaires should be 
distribu ted once a mon th. 

Consistent evaluation by questionnaires will facilitate the identification 
of any reaJi problems of misuse or operation. 

It is not necessary to have every student respond in order to obtain pro- 
ductive results; a sample number is adequate. 

Out of 360 studenti, about 50 responeei are enough. 
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Section VIIL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO DESIGN 
AND USE A LIBRARY 



In addition to skill practice materials, a lending library is an effective 
component of a center. 

It can serve the following purposes: 

1. to motivate a reluctant reader to read for his own purpoieSj such 
as entertainment and information; 

2. to encourage the reading student to seek methods that will help 
him to understand more thoroughly what he reads ^ to read more 
quickly^ and to employ ratlond judgments in deciding what will 
meet his particular needs; 

3. to reinforce ikill dewlopment by making books readily available; 

4. to iupplement classroom study and fulfill research assignments; 

5. to acquaint studenti with library procedurei; e^g., card catalofuai 
finaij organization of matariali. 

// a library is included, and it is recommended, it should be modeled 
on a public librafy. 

This type of organization has proven to be workable and will familiarize 
students with regular libraty organization and procedurei. It includes: 

1. card cataloguei; 

2. library of confess numerical iystem; 

3. division of materials: 

4. specified time for lending books; 

5. fines; 

6. diverse materials. 

The library should be located in the same room as the center 

This is recommended to facilitate use, provide further correlation between 
tutoring center use and library materials and to utilize tutoring center staff 
so that additional staff is not required* 

In a program which is composed of 16-20 weeks of instruction, library books 
should be loaned for no more than a period of one week. 
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This providasr 



1. frequsnt use by many studenti of any one book; 

2. maximum uit of smaller number of copies of the same book (although 
at least 2 copies are recommended); 

3. opportunity to renew books if neceisaiy; 

4. encQura^ment for students to read within a reasonable amount of 
time and to estobllih study schedules. 

The library should be coordinated with class study and assignments as fre- 
quently as possible. 

This can be done in several ways: 

1* teachers can suggest materials to be ordered; 
2. teachi^ imn put specific books on resen^e for assignments; 
8. teathers can assign students specifically to use materials to supple- 
ment and reinforce classwork. 



Section IX. SUMMARY 



The CAP tutoring center is based upon the recognition of the importance 
of individualized instruction anri Independent study to all skiU development* 
The experienca of CAP has been that such a lutorial objective can only iie 
fuliDled by a facility in which a wide range of materiali we available and 
categorized for all levels of skill development. The procedures and matarials 
in this mpno^ph have proven feasible in the creation of a successful tutoring 
component at CAP^ and are presented as guidelinei to establish a similar 
component. Some of the objectives and materials presented here may not be 
appropriate to tealning projects that have different goals from CAP. How- 
ever j the tutoring center can be employed in some form by moat propams 
whether or not they adopt the other CAP models since all tealning can be re» 
inforced by effective individualized instruction. 
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HarcQUrt, Brace and Jovanovlch, Inc., 1967, 

Education Performance Systems, Inc, General Education Curriculum: 
English Usage, Lessons 1-20. New York: General Learning Corp* 
oration, 1968. 

- - - ■ ! , General Education Curriculum: 

Spelling, Lessons i-Z NewYork:GenaralLearningCorporation,1968, 

Funk and Lewis, 30 Days to a More Powerful Vocabulary, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1970. 

Greiffenber, Wmrtner, Bloomenthal and Whitten,. English Workshop, 
7,8,9,10,11 J2, 4th edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Joviuiovich, Inc,5 1970. 

Hodges, MacCaikil and Pimental, Collegg Word Study, Providence^ 
R.L: Programs For Achievement in Readings 1971. 
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LANGUAGE AKT&i Composition (Cont'd) 

Hopns and Yarber. Reading^ Writing and Rhetoric, Chicago: Science 
Reseajfch Associates, 1967* 

Hutchens, E. Writing to Be Read, Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prantice-Hall 
Inc., 1969. 

Jespersen. Essentials of English Grammar, University, Ala.: Univeriity 
of Alabama Press, 1969. 

MLI Associates. Agreement of Subject and Verb, 2nd edition. Lexington, 
Mass.: D.C. Heath and Company, 1968. 

„ — ^ . Capitalization, 2nd edition. LaKlngton.Masij D,C. Heath 

and Company j 1968, 

Pearlman and Pearlman. Guide to Rapid Revision. New York- The 
Odyssey Preii, 1965, \ 

Pemn. An Index to Englisk Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foreiman and 
Company, 1968, 

Sack and Yourman. How to Develop a College Level Vocabulary, New 
York: College Skills Center, 1968, 

Yaggy, How to Write Your Term Paper. Scrmton, Pa.: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1968. 



LANGUAGE ARTS: Reading 

Education Performance Systems, Inc, General Education Curriculum: 
Skillful Reading, Lessons UlL New York: General Learning 
Corporation, 1968. 

Parley; How to Prepare for the High School Equivalency Examination: 
Reading Interpretation Tests, Woodbuj^, New York: Barron's 
Education^ Seriaii 1970. 

Fisher. Reading to Discover Organization. New York: McGraw-Hill 
1969. ' 

Gedamke and Kropp. Reading as Thinking. New York: Cuiriculum Re- 
search Aiiociateij 1970, 
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LANGUAGE ARTS: Reading (Cont'd) 

Gilmore, Sack and Yourman, 55 Passages to Develop Reading Compre- 
hension. New York: College Skills Center, 1968. 

Gray, Lee L, Better and Faster Reading. New York: Cambridge Book 
Company, 1964, 

M^wBlL Skimming and Scanning Improvement. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company (Basic Skilli Syitemi), 1969. 

McCall and Smith. Test Lessons in Reading-Reasoning, New York: 
Columbia University Teachers Collage Press, 1964. 

Morgan, C. et al How to Study, 2nd edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1969. 

Niles, Bmcken et al Tactics in Reading I d II Glenview, 111.: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1964. 

Raygor. Reading for the Main Idea. New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book 
Company (Basic Skills Syitame), 1959, 

^ Study'Type Reading Kit in the Natural Sciences. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. 

—— — . Study'Type Reading Kit in the Social Sciences and Human- 
ities. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. 

Sack and Yourman, Developmental Speed Reading Course, New York: 
Speed Reading Institute, 1966, 

— , JOO Fassages to Develop Reading Comprehension, 

New York: College Skills Center, 1965, 

Science Research Asiociates, Reading for Understanding: Junior 
Chicago: Science Rese^ch Aisociates, 1969. 

— — — , Reading for Understanding: Senior, Chicago: 
Science Research Aisociates, 1965. 

— ^— ___ . Rate Builders, Labs III A, III B and IV A, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 19B9. 

Smith, Be a Better Reader: Books IV, F, VL En^ewood Cliffs, N J • 
Prenticeflall, Inc, 1960, 
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LANGUAGE ARTS: Reading (Cont'd) 

Smith, Brownsward and Hanley. Power Reading. Providence RJj 
Propams for Achievement in Reading, 1971 

Spargo, E. (ed.)- Selections From the Black (The Brown, Olive and 
Purple Books), Providence, RJj Jamestown Publishers, 1970, 

MATHEMATICS 

I^mmlm y I. Preliminary Mathematics. New York: Amsco, 1968. 

. Ninth Year Mathematics, New York: AmicOj 1966. 

. Tenth Year Mathemattcs, New York: Amsco, 19'65. 

Dressier and Rich* Eleventh Year Mathematics, New York: Amsco, 1960, 

Education Performance Systems^ Inc. General Education Curriculum: 
Basic Algebra^ Lessons 1-1 L New York: General Leaning Corpora- 
tion, 1968. 

- , General Education Curriculum: 

Geometry, Lessons 1-17. New York: General Leasiini Corporation, 
1968. 

' — ^ , General Education Curriculum: 
Mathematics for Home and Business, Lessons 1-7: New York: Gentral 
Learning Corporation^ 1988. 

' . General Education Curriculum: 

Problem-Solving Skills, New York: General Learning Corporation, 
1968, 

_________________ , General Education Curriculum: 

The Theory of Numbers, Lessons 1-12, New York: General Leaning 
Corporation, 1968* 

Hancock, Oken* and Seymour. Introduction to Modern Mathematics, 
Series 1^ Volumes 1, 3 md 5\ Series 2, Volumes 2 and 4, Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Behavioral Resewfch Laboratories, 1968. 

Jacobwitz. Computer Arithmetic, New York: Rider Publishers^ 1962. 
* • * • ■ 

Morris and Topfer. Advancing in Mathematics, Books Chicago: 
Science Research AssociateSj 1963. 
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MATHEMATICS (Cont'd) 

Monfii, Topfer and Proctor. Algebra One, Chicago: Science Research 
AsBociateSj 1969. 

Proctor and Lacy. Algebra Skills Kit. Chicago: Science Reaearch 
AisoclateSj 1969. 

. Computational Skills KiL Chicago: Science Research 

Asiociatiij 1965 

Reigh, Moore and Smith. Equations and Inequaliiies I: Non-Negative 
Numbers, New York: McGraw=Hill Book Company, 1967. 

— — — ^ . Equations and Inequalities II: Negative 

and Positive Numbers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. 

— — — — ^ . Temac Programmed Learning Materials: 

Math, Learning Center, New York: Encyclopedia Britannica 
Educational Corp., 1968. 

SCIENCE 

Armitage, Ehrlich and Holm, Principles of Modern Biology, Volumes 1-9. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Behavioral Research Laboratories, 1968. 

Dorfj Lemkin and Troik. Mastering Modern Chemistry, New York: 
Oxford Book Company, 1968. 

Draui, D. Concepts in Modern Biology. New York: Cambridge Book 
Company, 1971. 

Education Performance Systems, Inc. General Education Curriculum: 
Biology, Lessons i-ifi. New York: General Learning Corporation 
1968. 

— — — ^ - — - — — . General Education Curriculum: Chemis- 
try^ Lessons 1-6 New York: General Learning Corporation, 1968. 

-- — _____ . General Education Curriculum: Funda' 

mentals of Physical Science, Lessons 1-1 L New York: General 
LeMiing Corporation, 1968. 

— ^ — -~ — — — - - . General Education Curriculum: Physics, 

Lessons 1-12. New York: General Learning Corporation, 1968. 
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SCIENCE (Cont'd) 

Hams^ Numbers and Units For Science. Palo Alto, Calif.: Behavor: 
Research Laboratories^ 1963. 

Lester and Dublin. The Blue Book of Chemistry. New York^ Regei: 
Publiihing Company, 1966. 

Moore, Glass et aL (mdm.). Biological Science, 2nd edition. New Yor; 
Harcourtj Brace and Jovanovich, Inc., 1968. 

Reigh, Moore and Smith. Numeration Systems and Scientific No tatioM 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966* 

Serivens M. Applied Logic: An Introduction to Scientific Reasonin 
Palo Alto 5 Calif.: Behavioral Research Laboratories, 1965, 

Stumpff , K, Planet Earth, Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michiga 
Press, 1959. 

Teaching Materiala Corporation. Fundamentals of Human Physiology 
Volumes 1 and 2. Albuquerque, N^.* Qrolier Corporation, 1961, 

ELECTIVES 

Attiyeh. Capitalism, Communism and Socialism, Book 7, Palo Alto 
Calif.; Behavorial ReseMch Laboratories, 1968. 

^ — — — . Problems of Economic Stability and Growth, Book 

Palo Alto J Calif Behavioral ReseMch Laboratories, 1964. 

— ^ ■ . Taxes and Government Spending, Book 5, P^o Alto, Calif 

Beha%doral Resettch Lsboratories, 1965. 

Davidson, B. The African Past. Boston- Little, Brown and Company 
1964. 

Davia and Walden (edsO* On Being Black, Greenwich, Conn,: Fawcati 
1970, 

Drackler (ed.), African Heritage. New Yrok: Collier =MacMillan, 1965 

Education Performance Systems, Inc. General Education Curriculum 
Social Studies, Lessons New York- General Learning Oorpo 

ration, 1968* " 
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ELECT! V£S (ContM) 

Lumsden, K. The Free Enterprise System, Book L Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Bahavorial Eesearch Laboratoties, 1963, 

^ The Gross National Product Book 2 Prio Alto, Calif. 
Behavioral Research Labomtoriesi 1964, 

hitprnatio^nl Trade, Book 6/ Palo Alto, C^lf,: Behavioral 
Resemrch Laboratories, 1968, 



Munay, EJ, Motivation and Emotion, Englewood Cllfft, NJa Prentice- 
Hidl,1964. 

Weinar. The Federal Reserve System and its Effects on Money and 
Banking, Book 4. Palo AltOi Cidlf j Behavoriid Rise^ch Labora- 
torieii 1965 . 

NOTE: Many other books relevant to elective courita, such as psychology, 
theatre, Puerto Riaan itudies, creative writing etc., Etfe housed in the 
CAP lending library. These books include the categories of fiction , 
non=fiction I reference and research. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) 

Bernardo and PanttU. English: Your New Language, Book L Morris- 
town, N J.: - Silver Burdett Company, 1966, 

Croft and Brown, Science Readings, New York^ McGrawfllll Book 
Company, 1966. 

DiKson, Second Book in English. New Yorki Regents Publishing 
Company, 1950, 

Dykstra, Port and Port, Ananse Tales. New. York* Columbia University 
Teachers College Press, 1966, 

Flotm{ed,), First Spanish readm New York Bwitem, 1964, 

Gondin y Sohmer. Algebra In termidia y Geometria Analttica. Mexico 
D.P,; Minerva Doubleday, 1967. 

Hall md Costinett. Orientation in American English, Workbooks 1-14, 
Waihin|ton,D,C ; Institute of Modirn Lwguages, 1971, 

Harris. Reading Improvement Exercises for Students of English as a 
Second Language, Engliwood Cliffs, N,j,i Prentice-Hall, 1966, 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL) (Cont'd) 

Kempf, Moderms Matematicm Simpliflcadas. Mexico, D.F : Cogesa- 
Doubleday, 1969. 

Pimimkm. Rapid RGview of English Grammar: Englewood Cliffs, 
N,J,: Prenticeflall, 1957, 

Sperling y StuMt, Matematicas Simplifwadas. Mexico, D,F : Cogeia^ 
Doubleday, 1969, 

Teaching yuXnrl^ Corporation, Fundamentos de Algebra, Albuquerque, 
N.M,: Grolier, Inc., 1963. 

^ ^ Serie de Aritr^tetica Elemental: Multh 

plicaciSn y Division, Volumn 1 and 2, Albuquerque N,M.: Grolier, 
Inc., 1963, 

- — ^ . Serie De Ciencias Naturales: Fundament 

tos de Fisiologia, Volumn 1 and 2. Albuque. .n, N^.: Grolierjnc., 
1963. 

Yorkey, R. Study Skills for Students of English as a Second Language. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970, 

. Language Skills Development (Propammad Course, 

Levels 1^6), New York: MIND, Inc,, 1967. 

HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY PREPARATION 

Arco Editorld Board, Preliminary Arithmetic for the High School 
Equivalency Diploma Test New York: Arco, 1970, 

Beyrer, J.A, Correctnm and Effectiveness of Expression. Chicago: 
Oowlea Book Company^ 1970, 

Buretain, General Mathematical Ability. Chicago: Cowles Book Comapny, 
Inc., 1971. 

Draus, D, Concepts in Modern Biology. New York: Cambridge Book 
Company, 1971, 

Driisler, L Tenth Year Mathematics. New York: Amico, 1965, 

^ * Preliminary Mathematics, New York: Amsco, 1966* 
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HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY PREPARATION (Cont'd) 

Education Performance Syitems, Inc. Gmeral Education Curriculum: 
Basic Algebra, Lessons UlL New York: Ganerid Learning Corpo.^a- 
tlon, 1968. 

' , General Education Curriculum \ 

English Usage. New York: General Leammg Corporation, 1968, 

— ^ . General Education Curriculum: 
Theory of. Numbers, Lessons 1-12. New York; General Learning 
Corporation^ 1968 , 

' , Generai Education Curriculum: 

Understanding Literature. New York: General Learning Corpora- 
tion, 1968, 

Farley. How to Prepare for the High School Equivalency Examination: 
Reading Interpretation Tests. Woodbury; New York: Banron'i 
Educational Serieij 1970, 

, Barron 's Preview Examination to Prepare for High School Equivalency 
Tests. Woodbury, N,Yj Barron's Educational Series, 1969. 

Gruber, Edward. Preliminary Practice for the High School Equivalency 
DiplomaTest. New York: Arco, 1970. 

Gruber, Gary. High School Equivalency Test. New York; Simon 
and Schuiter, 1970, 

Langner, W, and Blackwell, W. Reading Comprehension in Social Studies. 
Chicago; Cowlei Book Comply, Inc., 1968. 

Miner, Interpretation of ReadiPtg Materials in the Social Studies. 
Chicago: Cowles Book Company, 1970. 

Monarch Notes, How to Analyze Poetry. New York; Simon and 
Schuiter (Monarch Presi), 1966. 

Raygor, Study-Type Reading Kit in the Social Sciences and Humanities. 
New York: McGrawflill Book Company, 1970. 
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HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY PREPARATION (Cont'd) 

Raygor. Study-Type Reading Kit in the Natuml Sciences, New York* 
McGraw-HiU, 1970. 

Walsh, J.T* Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences. 
Cowles Book Company, Inc. 1 1970. 

Rate Builders. iMbs III A, IIIB and IV A, Chicago: Science Reiearch 
AssQciataSj 1959, 

NOTE: For a more comprehensive annotated listing of recommended GED 
preparation materiali^ refer to the bibliography in the appendiK of 
the High School Equivalency Prepitfation monograph in the College 
Adapter Series. 
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APPENDIX II I 

SAMPLE TUTORING CENTCR STUDENT PROGRESS ''■ 
SHEET FOR NON-PROGRAMMED MATERIALS j 

■i 

Name . ^ J 



Date 


What Materials Did You Use? 


For What Purpo^? 


Did Thev Helo^ 






































• 
































































































i 
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APPENDIX m 



SAMPLE TUTORING CENTER STUDENT PROGRESS 
SHEET FOR PROGRAMMED MATERIALS 

Name . Date ____ 

Materials Used _ 



Number/ Number 
Color Right 


Number 
Wrong 


Number/ Number 
Color Ri^t 


Number 
Wrong 


1 




11 




2. 








3.. ■ — 




IS. 




4. 




14 




5. 




15. 




6. 




16. 




7. 




17. 




■ « 




18. 




0 




19. 








20. 













Tait Given ^ — 

Names of Test - - — ^ — ^ — 

TastSeora , Number Right " Number Wrong 

Review of Work NAnRRsary? 

Spedfic area in which reviisw is needed . 
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APPENDIX IV 



SAMPLE TUTORING CENTER STUDENT I V ALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

In order to make the tutoring center relevant to your intereste and asplra- 
tlons, we need your comments, suggestions, and critlciimi. Please answer the 
following queitlons as you feel they relate to your needs. 

1. Do you feel that coming to the tutbring center has aided you in achieving 
your goali to date? 

□ YES pNO 

a. If you answered ym, explain how the center has halped you. 

b. If you mswered no, explain why you think the center hasn't helped 
you. 



2. Do you feel that you have gained from the uie of the materials in the tutor- 
ing center? 

□ YES □ NO 

a. If you aniwered yes, explain how the materiali have helped you* 

b. If you aniwered no, explain why you think the materiali haven't 
helped you. 



3. Do you feel that the tutors have helped you Improve your skilli? 

□ YES Dm 

a. If you aniwered yes, explain how they have helped you, 

b. If you aniwered no, explain why you think they haven't helped 
yout 



4* Do you have any critlcismi about the tutoring center? 

□ YES □ NO 
a. If you answered yes, what criticiims do you have about the center. 



5. What recommendations do you have for Improving the functioni of 
the tutoring center? 
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APPENDIX V 
SAMPLE ACTIVITY SUMMARY FOR A LESSON 
Individual Lesson 



At CAP, during regutely aiiigned tutoring center periodi, each student 
works with material to iuit his individual skill need or to pUKue his own 
learning intereit. Thus, diitrlbution of activity for 20 itudents during a 
session might resemble the following* 



No. of Students 

2 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2_ 

20 



Skill Area 

punctuation 
verbal problems 
chamlcal equationi 
reiearch techniques 
subject - veKb Rpreement 
andydngihori storias 
. reading an economics propammed text 



As the itudenta work, they are asiisted by the, tutors and/ or insteuctor when 
needed. Although ieveral itudents. may be working on the same skill ^ea, 
they may be utilising different materials, If they bxb using the same material, 
they may assiit each other when it is mutually desfrable, 

Group Lesson 

/ 

When several students have expreised interest in a skill area or the instructor 
has detected a general need for improvement, a group leieon may be appfopri- 
ate. For example, a lesion in speed reading can benefit any poup of itudante 
regardless of their current reading levels. A paasage consisting of three para- 
graphi can be dlitributed to the entire poup. The instructor md tutors using 
a stop watch, bepn writing the time on the blackboard after one minute and 
then consecutively eveiy five seconds up to five minutes. The studento Me 
initructed to look at the board when they have finished and to record their 
time. Then, at their own pace they lure directed to aniwer five comprehension 
questions. The procedure of how to determine the number of words is ex- 
plained after all the students have finished. The questloni and answers are 
reviewed, and ieveral points that are the major techniquei of speed reading 
are stressad; a,g,, adjusting speed to content and/or purpose, Overall, the 
distinction between reading word by word md in phrases is amphaiiied. 
In this way, students can see whether they are reading at an appropriate 
rate, or too slow or too fast, After explanation and discussion, another 
passage is distributed for prmct^^e and comparative results. 
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PART TWO. HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY PREPARATION 

MONOGRAPH 



ABSTRACT 

The High School Equivalency Preparation monograph is a statement of 
those coniiderationi, objactivea and procedurei that the CAP staff believes 
important for effective high school General Equivalency Diploma (GED) 
preparation. The primary purpoie of the High School Equivalency Prepara^ 
tion monograph is to preient some practical suggestions for methods to 
achieve relevant preparation for the GED, all of which have proven iuceess- 
ful in CAP, and models that can be adapted to other programs* The 
suggestioni that CAP believes are sipiifieant for an equivalency training 
effort are presen ted here: 

1) principles and o^rational tachniquei of training; 

2) methods and materials to appruach equivalency tmining as skill 
development; 

3) preientation of test-t^ing tachniquei, and a few addition^ points 
about equivalency training within a collegi adapter progi-am. 

The discuision of High School Equivalency Prep^ation is presented in 
the same format aa the discuisioni of the other monopaphs in this series: 
practical suggestions are pouped under general topics and most iuggestiohs 
are followed by a text that offers explwiatlons and/or axamples/Ih addition 
there is a sumro^ statement and appendices which include a bibliography 
of iuggastad matariali, and some factual data about the GED examination. 
A separate chart for bilingual preparation is given, Tha general sectioni In 
this monogmph are: 

L Guidelines to Principles and Operational Techniques of High School 
Equivalency Training 

General prlnciplei and techniques for Uie introduction and clari- 
fication of training goals are presented in this section. 

n. Suggestions on How to Approach Equivalency Training as Skill 
Development-Some Considerations on Method and M 

In this section practical recommendations are offered for methods 
and materials that are useful in tealnlng for iklll development in 
all iubjact areas. 
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in. Suggestions on How to Use a Tutoring Center as a Sole Source of 
High School Equivalency Preparation 

Specific suggestions are offered in this section about the Imple- 
mentation of high school equivalency preparation when a tutoring 
center is the only iource of leaming support, 

IV, Suggestions on How to Offer Test'Taking Techniques 

Practical techniquGi are offered in this section to famlliariie the 
studenti with the most efficient ways to complete examinations, 

V* Suggestions on How to Schedule Students for the GED Examination 

The importance of appropriate scheduling of the GED examination 
li considered in this section ^ and specific recommendations axe offered. 

VI, Suggestions on College Adapter Eqtuvaiency Trainin 

All of the preceding sections contain iu^eitions that are the essence 
of high school equivalency tealnlng with in a college adapter program. 
However j a few additional points are highlighted In this section, 

^^IL Summary 
Appendices 

This final section presents a suggested bibllopaphy for equivalency 
materiala and some factud data about the GED examination. 
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Section I: GUIDELINES TO PRINCIPLES AND OPERATIONAL 
raCHNIQUES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
EQUIVALENCY TRAINING 

The GED should be viewed as one step in the process of higher education. 

Whether the overall god of an education propam is to develop skiUi In 
preparation for college work, or for specific career placenient and adymce- 
ment, the acquiaition of the higi school GED is best viewed as a means, 
and not as an end in iteelf. This point of view is important for several 
reasons. First, experience in CAP indicates that the academic ikilli required 
to paas ttie equivalency examination are the same as the skilli reqmrid for 
succeaa in college. But, perhaps more important is the fact ttiat^e very 
process of life, p^ieutoly in our complex modem ioclely, demands con- 
tinuous lamiing. It is iarelevant whether this learning will take place in a 
college or a work situation; the GED cannot sipilfy .the end of . an in- 
dividual's education. 

Clarification of the purpose and potential uses of the GED are essential to 
encourage optimal student effort in the program. 

Unless the students view the GED as one god in their tot^ learning 
experience which is necessary and valuable regardless of whether they plan 
to go to college or to work, they will not perform at their highest level in 
the prcpam. Because the studente^ attitude toward tiie GED will Influence 
their prepMatory efforts as well as their perfomance on the examination, 
the inteoduction to a GED pfogram should begin with a discussion of the 
pu^oae of the GED to clarify ite potenti^ uses. 

Attention should be given to developing the students' attttudinal readiims 
throughout the program. 

A positive attitude towMd the progfam must be nurtured and reinforced 
continually in order to ensure adequate preparation for the QED exam- 
ination. Therefore, after the introduction to the pro^m, it is better to 
de^mph^ize the GID as a goal in the clasaroom and instead to emphasize 
the ovemll goal of the prcgmm; Le,, college or vocational preparation* Thm 
helps the students to relate their experiences in the propam to eondret© 
needs in their lives, and thereby, strengthens their desires to participate 
fully in the progmm* However, attitudinal readiness is not sufficient to 
ensure successful performwice on the GED examination; the students must 
wiso be ready aeademicdly* 
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A thorough explanation of the GED examimtion should be provided and 
understood by all students, ■ 



FTequently, students who have good academic skUls do not do well on 
the GED examination becauie ttiey are unfemlllar with content, procedures 
and evaluation methods of the eKamination. merefore, it is important for 
M hi^ school equivalency prepamtion propams to pro\rtde adequate review 
of the foUowlng components of the GED eMmlnatlon 

1. the five sections and component skUls; 

2. use of time; 

3p use of multiple=choice questions; 
4* standard scores - raw scores; 
5, tot^ scoring considerations* 

Wherever possible, it is beneficial in this review to preient sample queS'' 
tions and format of the equivaleney examination to the students for 
practice. Furthermore, intensive tutoring sessions given one or two weeks 
prior to the examination help to instill more student self -confidence, 

A propam tiiat seeks to prepare students for the GED examination 
should set high standards. Although a passing score is 22B, all participanti 
should be qualitatively prepared to expect and to aam higher scores. This 
means that students should not ba scheduled to take the GED examination 
untU they are ready both academic^y and atMtudlnally. 
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Section II : SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO APPROACH EQUIVALENCY 
TRAINING AS SKILL DEVELOPMENTS « SOME 
CONSIDERATIONS ON METHOD AND MATERIALS 

The students should be presented mtH an overview of the GED exam- 
ination. 

In order to help the students gidn a perspective of the activities in their 
equivalendy preparation, it k important to give them an overview of the 
examination m one ttiat requires them to use a vmety of specific skills; 
particularly those that conetitute reading. Such an overview helps them to 
^e the relationship of ikiUs in the work they are asked to perform in their 
various courses, 

me curriculum for an equivalency preparatoFy program should concentrate 
on increasing the students' competence in the abilities that are measured on 
the GED examination. 

Although many of tiie skiUg that are required for the GED examination 
are also valuable for other ftiture endeavors of toe students, the primary 
purpose of tiiis program is to prepMe the students to obtain the GED. 
Therefore, it iB cMential Oiat the curriculum be designed to develop those 
skills that are measured on ttie GED examination. A general ability that is 
of aie highest priority for iuccess in the eKamlnation ii the ability to think 
clearly. Tim should be stressed in all aapecte of their tmining. Two natural 
extensions of this are the ability to comprehend material precisely md the 
ability to evriuate it critically. Another area that requires emphasis in all 
coui^is is the ability to use major generalizations, concapti and ideas 

7b design an equivaiency preparatory program, the students' capabilities 
and needs must be accurately assessed. 

Hie skills that are required to pass the GED examination remain con- 
stant, but each poup of new studente tiiat enter the propam has vatying 
levels of competency in the required skills. Therefore, it is necess^ to 
assess the skiU level of each poup befo an adequate program can be 
desipied. For example, one poup of studente may be especially weak in 
mathematics abUltiei but have a moderate competence in reading and 
compoiition. ThiB wUl mcessltate more concentration on elementary mattii^ 
matlc^ work and will piermit a more rapid pace of instruction in reading 
wid composition. -Mother poup may be weak in both mathematics and 
composition but have moderate skill in reading. Again the program wll 
have to reflect this fact in order to reach ite overall goal which is to prep^e 
aU the students to obtain ttie GED, 
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TOrough experience, the CAP staff members have found the follow 
tools to be particularly useftil for assessment of the students- entering 
levels I 

standardised test results; 
dia^ostic test results; 
written alignments; 
examples of mathematical abUity; 
examples of interpretive skllL 

For those readezB who wish a comprehensive discussion of tiiese tools 
the techniques for their use, the Assessment monograph in the Col 
Adapter series will be helpfuL 

Individual skills are learned faster and retained longer when they are tat- 
in context 

Many students have had diffieulty developing academic skills bees 
they were asked to perfomi unrelated mechanicid repetitions of the si 
which led to frustimtion wid boredom/ When these skllla Me introducec 
the context of material that is informational^ the students V interes^ 
stimulated and they Me able to ^msp the skills faster and tend to remem 
them longer, Reading skills in pMticulM can be included in selected passi 
which focus on speciflc skur identification und application/ Further mi 
skills can be supplemented and reinforced by using practical resources s 
as newapapers and written products of the students. 

Particular attention should be given to developing accuracy and precision 
written expression. 

Many students have difficulty in expressing their ideas accurately i 
preciaely In writing when they enter the program; T^ls is a skill that will 
required of them not only to pass the QED examination but in many ot 
sltuationi such as future college work or employment/ TOereforej it 
essential that the high school equivalency preparation pro-am concentre 
on helping studente to develop these crucial skills. Several key points 
emphi^iEe in this area are: 

1. punctuation, especially commas and temiln^ punctuation; 

2, subject-verb agreement; 

3. v/ord usage; 

4, parts of speech* 

Other less Important points that should be included tee spelling and capii 
iEiation* 



1. 

2. 
3, 

5, 
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Tfii interpmtation of literary materials has several skill components. 



In order to prep^e the studenti adequately for that p^t of the GED 
ixamination that requires mtarpretation of literary materials^ it is necessa^ to 
help them develop their abilities in the following areas: 

1. to recognize mood in poetic formi; 

2. to distinguiih between figures of speech^ particularly inversion, simile, 
metaphor^ personification and alliteration; 

3. to identify liters genre, p^icularly epic, ballad, sonnet; 
4; to determine vocabulary meting in context; 

6. to interpret symbolic statement. 

Several facets of mathermtical ability must be stressed in order to ensure 
readiness for the GED examination. 

To achieve the best mathematical preparation ^ students should be aa- 
sipied to homogeneous poupi* Homogeneous groupiiig is important because 
mathematici has a pyramid quality; i,e., higher mathematicd understanding 
can occur only after certain fundamental arithmetic operations have been 
mastered. TTierefore, when students are pouped heterogeneously^ it is con= 
fusing for those who have not maitered the bailc operations and boring for 
those who have. If it is not possible to separate the students Into homo- 
geneous proupi. Individualized instruction should be provided in the hetero- 
geneous group for those students who need further practice in basic skills. 

Sometimes studenti pmsp the concepta involved ui an arithmetic or 
^gebraic operation but they are unaware that there are different ways to 
solve problems using the opemtion^ and become confused when ftey are 
faced with a new problem, Thm, it is important that students be pven 
practice in the various methods of solving both verbal and symbolical prob- 
lems. However^ equivalency prnpmtion propams should be designed to pve 
extra practice with verb^ problemi in dl arithmetic and ^gebmic opera- 
tions since the generEd mathematical abili^ section of the GED examination 
requirei the student to solve many verbal problems. 

Speciflc courses in social studies and science are not necessary for adequate 
GED preparation 

Specific courses in social studiii and science can be helpful preparation 
but they are not essentia since the in terpretotion of reading materials in 
tiii social and naturid sciences sections of the GED examination do not re- 
quire much content knowledge. Becauie the information required to answer 
fee queations is usually pven on the exMainationi it is more important to 



stress reading comprehension techniques and the uii of related terminolo^ 
rather than content in thase areas. Students should be given practice in the 
skill of determining the meaning of a work from its context. If students see 
that they can determine the meaning of unfamiliar material in this way, 
they will apply this skill in test4aklng and other learning situations* 

At least two instmctors are necessary in order to offer students a minimal 
equivalency preparatory program, * 

Because many students lack adequate mathematical competence to pass 
-the GED examination and because reading ability is the basic tool required 
for the examination, a mathematics instructor and an English instructor are 
required for eve^ equivalency prepamtion propam. The mathematics 
instructor should be strong in general mathematical ability, md the English 
instructor must be knowledgeable in techniques of- teaching reading. 

A variety of materials are suitable for equivahncy training programs. 

Some useful materials to help students prepare for the GED examination 
are: 

1. specific^ selected sections from GED preparatory books; 

2. specific, selected reading skill materials which are required for the 
examination; 

a. reading for main ide^^ 
b* reading for ditail^ 

c, reading for organization, 

d. skimmingj 

e. making Inferences, 

f, contextual vocabulary; 

3. specific, selected mathematics skill materials; 

4* clarification and practice of literary terminolo^* 

Reading and mathematics skill kits^ ^so, are helpful tools to focua on 
specific skill needs in both poup and individual ttaining. For example^ 
McQraw-HiU Study =type kits offer intereating content in the form of 
reading comprehension exerclies and Science Research Associates (SEA) 
Computational Skills Kits provide individual practice cards for ipecifie arith- 
metic operations. Teacher-prepared, study sheets to use at home to reinforce 
practical study are another source of material to aid equivalency preparation 
whether the training is offered In the classroom and/or in a tutoring center. 
For example J teacher-prepared sheets on Jiteraty terminolop^j mathematical 
concepts and reading taachniques are useful supplementary devices. 
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Section III: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO USE A TUTORING 
CENTER AS A SOLE SOURCE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
EQUIVALENCY PREPARATION 

A nitoring center provides an excellent opportunity for GED preparation. 

Whether it stande alone or k part of a larger educational setting, a tutor- 
ing center can make a major contribution to GED preparation because it is 
a place where individual programs can be designed for improved skills. 
TTiese individual programs can be completed through the use of ample and 
diverse materials which are available m the center ^ and the student can con- 
tinually assess his propess and further needs as he works with tiie materiali 
and tutors. 

For tho^ readers who wish information and guidelines for the operation 
of a tutoring center^ the Tutoring Center monograph in Volume III of the 
College Adapter series will be helpfuL 

A tutorifig center can handle the entire equivalency preparation of a 
stiddenL 

The foUovring procedure can be used if a tutoring center is the only 
source of equivdency preparation: 

1, use stmdardized teet scores as an initial placement factor; 

2, administer a diapiostic test designed to meaaure present sWll 
abilitiei as they relate to the GED - this is iupplementa^ to the 
standardized test; 

3, help the itudent to recognize his academic strengths md weaknesses; 

4, devise an outline for the duration of the preparatoty period that is 
flexible enou^ to pemit modification where necessaty; 

5* re-adminiBter a standardized test midway through tiie preparation to 
help determine whether the student is ready or not; 

6* administer progress and/or maste]^ teste periodically where appli- 
cable; 

7* review a// the sectioni of the examination to ensure succesi; 

8. concentrate on indi^dud student needs; e,g,, if a student has a hi^ 
mathematical ability, he should concentrate on reading skillsj but 
should periodically review mathematics to ensure his competinee 
smd to advance ftirther. 

When a tutgring center is the only available instructional source, each stu* 
dent should be required to attend from a minimum of two hours per day, a 
total of 10 hours each week, to a maximum of 3 hours per day, a total of 
IS hours each week. 
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Mom than three hours a day m the tutoring center is not racom mended 
iince it is likely that m individual will become too tired to remain alert 
enough to pin any benefits ^er so much steady, individualized in- 
struction* 

An initial program for an individual student should begin with material that 
meets his most pressing skill need. 

Although it is hoped tfiat students will uee the center for a variety of 
purposes, they may not be able to cope with material in a subject that 
interests them until their b^ic skills ars itrengthened. For example^ if a 
student's reading skUls are weak ^d he wishes to read in psychology, it 
would be best to help him improve his reading skills before he attempts 
to read a college textbook. However, simpUfled reading in his field of intirest 
can be used to achieve improvement of skillBj such bb reading kits which 
contain some cards on the subject of interest and reading comprehension 
exercises. The insteuctor cm then suggest lubsequent materied depending 
upon the student's propess. 

After a student's needs have been assessed, it is preferable to suggest that 
he work on one skill or program until he has mastered it ' 

By working with one area at a time, the student learns the techniques of 
development and complition, Thm can cary over to Improved study habits. 
After thi student has maitared one skill, change or reassignment cm be 
made jointly by the Initructor and student* 

Some form of evaluation of student progress is necessary. 

Students prefer to know how they m propessing and uiually request 
this information* Continual assessment is needed to deteimine if a student 
is adsquatily acquiring a skilly or leaming and retaining information. Further- 
more, in order to provide appropriate skill divelopmint materid, it is 
necessary to evduate whither a student is ready to proceed or needs 
additional review, Evduatlon can slso be a motivating factor. If a student 
experiencei success md is informed of it, he is more likely to expect more 
md want to experience more. He sees that he can achieve, and therefore * 
can rialke more of his full potential. 

When a tutoring center is the only source of instruction for GED prepara- 
tion it is useful to devise a uniform evaluation procedure, 

Although a standardized grading system is not necessa^ if the tutoring 
center is only one pttt of n GED preparatoiy pro^m. However, it Is 
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appropriati to use a uniform evaluation procedure if the center is the only 
gource of instruction becauBe no other form of evsJuation exlits. This is 
partiGidarly useful if the studente are biing prepaid for further education in 
which they will be evaluated in a unifomi manner. 

Programmed instructional materials an particulariy useful for GED prepara- 
tion in a tutoring center. 

A propam is a written course of study in a subject area that consiste of 
lepEUfate units ranged in a logical order of difficulty. Depending upon a 
student-s aaaeised ability when he begins a propam, he is directed to st^t 
with a specific unit and proceeds only after he has .mastered this initiiJ 
work. 

In programmed materials ^ selMneteuctional techniques effe utilized which 
require the student to teach himself. Information Is presented in an easily 
readable form allovring tiie itudent to learn as he reads and to make 
responses to queitions or statements. Immediate feedback is given as to 
whether he has responded conrectlyp and limultaneously he ii testing him- 
self by practicing the habit of not lookmg ahead at answers until after he 
responds. To reinforce what he Is learning, infoimation is frequently re- 
peated in different ways to ensure that he fully learns earlier information 
before proceeding to new information. 

Although a student works on one unit at a tlmej he works at his own 
pace and is being presented with a course of study in perspective. The units 
constitute a whole. In addition , he is learning subject matter in context 
instead of limply being asked to memorise isolated facts* 

Hie inclusion of frequent periodic testing Indicates whether the infor- 
mation in my one unit has been learned and also indicates whetoer the 
material Is too easy or difficult for the student/ Thus, the structure of 
programmed materials facilitates self instruction* 

When a student completes a unit of work, he should be given a mastery test 
to determine if he is ready to proceed further, 

A masteiy tost may be eupplied by the publisher of the unit but if it is 
nots the instructor should devise one, 'Hie student's score on the mastery 
test should be relatively hi^ before he is guided to prociid because the 
center is attempting to ensure that individual students achieve a higher level of 
skiU. 
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The mdmdml student's progriss should be messed at least once each 
week, or at a minimum, once every two weeks. 



Prequent E^essment wUl facilitate more appropriate activity and rapid 
skill devalopmsnt. If a student is having difficulty in one B^m^ he should be 
pven further practice in the development of that skill, but if a student is 
processing rapidly and finds tJhe materiia he is worWng witti too easy, he 
should be directed immediately to more chaUenpng work. 

It is helpful to design a progress sheet and to maintain one for each 
student. 

A propesa sheet should be kept on file in the tutoring center for each 
itudent to facilitate their iise. It is recommended that the student ^e it 
each session md fill it out himself, as a way to actively involve him in his 
own propess, Thi$ will serve to: 

assist the student in keeping his own record of progress; 
guide the itudent tow^d thinking about what he h^ done, ha^ not 
done and can do; 

assist the Instructor in accurate aisessment of indi^ddual progress; 
pro^de toe student with a comprehensive parspectlve of his learning 
situation; 

establiih an informal selfHllsciplin^ attitude in the student* 

Two types of progress sheets are recommended for each student, one for 
the use of programmed material and another for the me of other skill 
materiaL 

Many programmed materials appear in a series, while many other sMU 
materials m briefer, ^havioral Research Laboratories, for example, pub- 
lishes propammed courses in a vmety of subject areas consiating of as 
many as 10 or 12 extensive units. In addition, as pointed out previously, 
pro^mmed materials are complex tod employ vraous techniquei which 
require different criteria to determine propeis from other types of material. 
In these cases, a sepamte progress sheet is p^cularly uieful. 

A progress sheet for the use of specific skill material can include: 

1. name of student; 

2. material used; 

8* purposes it was used for; 

4. whether the material he Iped the student or not; 

5, the date it u^d. 
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A progress sheet for the use of programmed material can include: 



1. name of student; 

2. material used; 

3* the date it was used; 
4, test given, if any, 

a. uBme of testj 

b. test score, 

c. number right, 

d. number wrong; 

6, review of needed work ; 

6* spedfic area in which review is nieded. 
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Section IV; SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO OFFER 
TEST^TAKING TECHNIQUES 



A comprehmsive equivalmcy preparatory program should include test- 
taking techniques. 

It is possibli that lome students who have adequate skills in subject 
content will not perfonn satisfactorily on the GED examination becauie 
they lack test-taking ability. Test-taking* a skill in itsglf, can be learned and 
at leaat a few seisions of aH equivalency preparation programs should be 
devoted to methodi of teet=taldng. For the greatest leaning ef feet, the 
students should be inttoduced to test-taking techniques at the beginning of 
their preparation^ pven a practice ieision midway through their preparation 
and a reinforcimint session^ just, before the QED examination. Some 
specific facts about the GED examination are presented in tiie- appendix 
and may be referred to as you read this section. 

Emph^is should be placed upon the efficient manipulation of multiple- 
choice questions. 

Since all the quiitions on the GED are multiple-choice iype questions, 
particular attention should be given to familiarize students with the 
multiple=choice forniat. After students have become familiar with the for- 
mat* it is exteemely helpftU to request them to diviie their own multiple- 
choice quiitions based upon a poem, esiays plays scientific passage or socld 
studies passage. Such exercises reinforce underetanding of the logic and 
construction of multiple-choice questioni. 

Instruction in the efficient utilization of time on examinaiions is important, 

^though ample time is allotted for the GED examination performance, 
students benefit from Instruction in ways to use the dlotted time most 
efficiently. For example, even thou^ the GED examination presents ques- 
tions in a specific sequence, pmfticipants cim answer questions out of order 
mi return to those questions that they are more unsure of. Therefore, they 
should be encouraged and shown how to answer questions that they know 
immediately and not waste time on queitions that they do not know. TOis 
is particularly true of the mathematics section. 

It is necessary to teach students how to analyze questions. 

CAP experience has shown that itudenta'make hi^er scores on the GED 
examination when they have been sufflcientiy prepared to analyze ques- 
tions; e.g., a readmg question requires the ability to find a detdl, detect m 
o^iuiizational steucturej detect a gene^ization* Mother essentia factor 
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that should be stressed is that, althou^ a p^icipant's judgement is oftan 
requested on the GED ixamination, subjective views should be avoided* 
'Kiat k, most reading questions on the examination are based on flie 
passage preianted md may ask the participant to make inferences or draw 
conclusions but do not caU for the Individual's opinion. Finally, since 
students not penalised for inconeet answei^ on the GED exaunlnationj 
they should be encouraged to guess md shown how to carefully eliminate 
probable incowect choices. 

Students should be mcoumged to increase their reading speed. 

Although reading comprehension is essentia to succiasful performmce on 
the GED examlnatton, in future college study and in employment effortSj it 
should not be attained at the expense of speed in reading. It is a fact that 
moat people do not comprehend 100% of the materid they read and if the 
students are able to do so, they are probably reading too slowly, word by 
word. In order to promote their self-confidence , students should be in- 
formed that moit people do not undfKtand 100% of the material they 
read, and the students should be encouraged to read at a speed in which 
they comprehend about 7B% of the material. 

The GED examination scoring practices should be explained to the 
students. 

If the students understand ttie scoring practices for the GED examina= 
tion, they will be able to concentrate their efforts more efficiently during 
the test. Although the average passing ecore for all five sections of tiie 
examination is 45, the pMlng icore on miy one of fee flve sections is 85, 
Hisrefore, students who ^e weak in one area can compensate for this by 
making a higher score in another wtea. Furthermore, since all questions on 
the examination are weighted equ^y, the itudents should be encouraged to 
mswer all questions that they are sure of before attempting the more 
difficult ones* Howeveri since the examination is scored oh the number 
right and ttiere is no penidty for wrong LnswerSs the studento should be 
encouiaged to answer all questions. 

Students should also be told that the score on an individual section k not 
the raw score of the number ri^t (10 comet answers might yield a standiurd 
" score of 25)5 and therefore, they shoidd not be discouraged if they beliwe 
they only mswered 10 or IB queitions correctly in a particular section. 
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Section V: SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SCHEDULE STUDENTS 

FOR THE GEO EXAMINATION 



The scheduling of the GED examination is crucial to the sucam of an 
equivalency preparatory program. 

Ths GED examination should be scheduled approximately in the middle 
of the training period. Early echeduling of the examination de-emphasizei 
the GED m a final goal, and thus pute its purpoie and use in a more 
appropriate perepective. If the examination is given at the end of the 
semester J the students usually concenteate on it which distracts their atten- 
tion frdm more realistic goals. 

Appropriate scheduling of the equivalency examination helps the siudents 
see the GED as only one step in their educational experience, 

Ttmning propams that have college . admission as their god want to 
prepare students as effectively as possible. This requires giwng priority to 
course objectives. TTierefore, students should be told that the GED will not 
be the deciding factor as to whether they go to college or not, and that they 
will have to complete all eourae requirements. Eettly scheduling of the 
equivalency examination reinforces the Idea that the GED is only one pwt 
of the program and enoouragas the students to complete ttieir required and 
elective courses. 

Students should be scheduled to take the equivalency examination as soon 
as they are assessed to be prepared. 

Although itudenti should not be scheduled for the GED examination 
until they are ready both academically and attitudin^y, they should t^e it 
as soon as they are prep^ed. If the examination ii postponed after a 
student is prepwed to pass It, he may lose his Interest and incentive to do 
well. Purthermore, some itudenti may be anxious about the impending 
examination, and frequently delay in scheduling it increases such anxiety. 

Although it should not be antiaipated, if a student takes the examination 
and faill, vej^ careful assessment must be made of his academic and 
attitudlnal strengths md weaknesses in order that he may be guided in tiie = 
^as that require more efficient prepamtion. 
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Section VI: ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS ON COLLEGE 
ADAPTER EQUIVALENCY TRAINING 



// students who need the GED and students who have a high school 
diploma are served in a college adapter progranh it is best to group them 
together rather than separately. 

As mentioned previouilyj evidence from the CAP experience mdieates 
that tiie same academic skills are required to perform iucceisfully on the 
GED examination md in college work, llierefore, since the samfe skills must 
be taught, more efficiency (m tenni of using instmcto^' time, using facili- 
ties, scheduling students' elates and purchasing material) often can be 
accomplishtd by pouping both kinds of studente together/ Moreover, being 
in the same poup illustrates the geneml applicability of tiie skills that BSe 
being learned and may encoumge the students who are preparing for the 
GED to continue their education. 

A bilingual program that serves Spamsh-spmking students who are learning 
English should have them take the GED examination in Spanisk 

For those students in a bilingud propam whose dominant language is 
Spanish, it is better to have them take tiie GED in Spanish for several 
reasons. Firsts it will probably reduce any tension that may be associated 
with the examination and contribute to self-confidence in tiieir ability to 
perfonn welL Secondj the ptoticipmts will be able to utilize their time 
during the examination to concentrate on skUli in the subject content 
rather than on underatmding the Imguage of the examination. T^ird, since 
most of their previous education h^ been in Spanish, the students will 
probably be ready to pass the GED examination in Spmish before tiiey are 
ready to pass it in En^sh. Iflie accomplishment of obtaining the GED will 
contribute to tiie student! ' positive selfrimagej will be beneficiri to their 
employment prospecte, and perhapSj will encourage them to continue their 
education. 

Equivalmcy preparation for Spanish-spmking bilingual students should 
include skill practice in several areas. 

If studente are to take ttie GED examination in Spanish, equivdency 
prepamtion for these students should include extensive practice in Spmiish 
Imguage Bits with specid attention 0m to ^mmatical pmctice, reading 
md related tachniquea, Tim is nece^aty for the same reasons that extensive 
pmctice in English language arts is essential for tho^ studenti who are to 
t^e ttie GED examination in Ingish; i.e., reading is the basic tool 
demmded for succeii on the exMiinatioii, Purtiieimore, effective prepara» 
tion should include a mathematics class in Spanish because the ma&e- 
matics section of tiie GED requires the student to undeKtwid mathematical 
concepts and operations that are expressed in 



Section VII: SUMMARY 



Pteparation for tha high school equivalency examination is biit achieved 
throu^ a skUla development propam which gives greatest emphasis to 
reading skills. But an effective:! preparatoiy propam must also ^ve students 
the opportunity to beeome familiar with the Instructions and format of the 
GED examination and to pmctlce ^iwering questions structured similarly 
to those on that examination* Th^ proeedurei and considerations in this 
monopaph have proven to be useful in the preparation of a large portion 
of the CAP student population for succesi on the QED. Moreover, experi- 
ence in CAP has shown that divirse manpower training goeds, including both 
job placement and college entrancepare best accompliihed through a sMlli 
development approach, Hierefor©, a GED propam utilizing a skills 
approach can stand ^one ot be Incorporated as a highly compatible com- 
ponent of a Job placemint or college adapter propam* 
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APPENDIX I 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Altanbernd, L. and L. LQwmJntrodiwrion to Literature: Poems, New York: 
MacmiUan Company, 1969. 

Ail anthology of poetiy from the middle ages to contempora^ Americans 
with accompanying handbook for the study of many poetic forms. It is 
primarily intended for developing mature reading skills. No axerciiei given. 
Mmary tool for a coui^e in poetty with teacher-directed diicussions. 
Reading level 942, 

Basic College English Series. New York: New Century, 1970. 

Hie Basic College Enghsh Series contains ten pamphlets entitled: Spelling A 
Spelling II Subject-Verb Agreement I Subject-Verb Agreement IL Punctu- 
ating Quotations, Using Apostrophes. Words Frequently Misused, Pronoun 
Reference, Capitals and End Marks, Commas L These pamphlets are recom- 
mended for use in individual conferences in Academic Skills Laboratories^ 
rather than as actual texts in compoiition courees* Reading levels 9-12* 

Benner, P. A. and V. L. Law, Troubleshooter: Book 1-Spelling Skills, Book 
2-Spelling Action, Book 3-Word Attack Book 4-Word Mastery, Book 
5-Sentence Strength, Book 6-Punctuation Power, Book 7-EngUsh Achieve- 
ment. New York: Houghton ^ Mifflin, 1966* 

A non-paded basic language skills program, designed to meet the specific 
sMlli of itudenti who need remedial work* The seven workbooks i^e 
primMHy self-teachinf, self-conecting and self directing tools for individual- 
ized Engish-skiU development. A cle^ five step lesson plm involving pre" 
tilt, practice and post test avoids needless drilling by pinpointing each 
student's p^icular weakness and providing him with exactly the kind of 
practice he needs* Readmg levels B=8* 

Bens, J. H. A Search for Awareness, New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1966, 

A brilliant achievement in publishing a writing text* Each of five sections 
moves from the visaed (pdntings and sculture) to short stories, poetry md a 
play, ^nie sections ace entitled '^Early Yean/' '-Finding a Philosophy,'' 
--Coming of Age,'' ''Man in Society,'' imd **01d Age and Death,'' Reading 
levels 9=12, 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOORAPHY 

Beyrer, J.A* Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. Chicago, 111. 
Cowles Book Company^ Inc., 1970. 

TTiii w a structured combination of insteuctional material and drill ir 
pfammar and usage, spelling, punctuation and other esaential topics ir 
Bn^ish* Book includes diagnostic tests, simulated Sn^sh usage examinatior 
and aniwers with explwationi. ^is series of Cowles Books in QED prepa 
ration is the most comprehensive pro^^m in equivalency prepuation, II 
most closely approximates ilie kinds of questions on the axaminatton. Varji 
good GED preparation materials. Reading levels 8-10. 

Blumenth^^ WaCTiner and Whitten* Engitsh Workshop Grades 7-12, 4th edi= 
tion. New York* HMCourt^ Brace and Jovanovich, Inc,, 1970. 

Tiiese texts help the students to learn and develop basic md complex 
grammatical mles. Each ^ade level reviews the basic grammar rules and 
terms and thien delve in the more complex and abstract rul^* *niey aid 
vocabulary building and spelling skills. After each unit of work ^ there wae 
review exercises which reinforce the skills that were oripnally introduced. 
Reading levels 7-12, 

Burstein^ J, General Mathematical Ability, New York: Cowles Book Com- 
pany, Inc*, 1970. 

Easy to use study program* It prepares the student for the mathematics 
section of the QED examination* ^e book covew basic arlttimetic^ frac- 
tions, decimals^ percentage, word problems, p'aphing, geome^y and alge- 
bra, lliere are practice exerciaei with anewen and fully explmned solutions 
for each problem. It also includes a thorou^ review and two simiilated 
GED teste. Reading levels 7-12. 

Cambridge Book Compfmy. The G.E.D. Handbook of Basic Science. Bronx = 
vUle, N.Y.: Cambridge Book Company, Inc., 1968. 

A handbook in the b^ic ftindamentols of science which begins with an. 
explanation of the icientific method and concludes wil^ chemistey and 
space. Each chapter hM exercises md good visual presentation/ TTie lan- 
guage is clear arid the voeabulaj^ is basic « A good book for teaching bkBia 
concepts an J. oh a review for science section of GED Reading levels 7-9. 
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Career Institute, Instant Spelling Dictiomry. Mundelain, lU. : Career Institute 
1967; 

HiiB 4" X 6" hardback pocketbook conteins the spelling, division, and 
accent of 25,000 words, M homonymi Me briefly defined to avoid eon= 
fusion. In the back of the book ^e brief sections on spelling rules, 
abbreviations, capltMization, etc, M raadlng leve 

Dressier, Isidore, Ma2/A Year Mathematics New AmsTO School Pub- 

lications^ Inc., 1966. 



The book teeati the topics that ^e included in a modern eltmentary 
dgebra course/ It is oi^anized in a way so that it can be used by tiie 
teacher in conjimction with varioue mathematics text books now in use. 
Levels 7-10. 

—.^^. Preliminary Mathematics: Re^^^ Guide. New York: Amsco School 
Publications, Inc., 1965. 

A comprehensive mathematics program for l-8 gr^ teadi 
tional topic sequence. Best used as a supplement to text emd for remedial 
work in specific wei^; Orgahized into leafnlrig units with iimpla problems 
and application eKercises. Rangi ineludei whole number arlthemtic, ratio, 
decimali, alpbra and geomttey/ Levels 1-8, 



= — Tenth Year Mathematics. New York: Amsco School Publications 
Inc., 1965. 

A tradition^ approach to tenth year mathtmatici which integrates algebra 
and .numirical trigonometry into the geometty cu»iculum. A major objec- 
tive is to divtlop creative and criticd thinking in mathematics and non- 
mathematics areas. Clear preientation, model problems and extensive prac- 
tice in skill arei^ are good recommindatibni for teis book, Leveli840, 
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Dunning, Candgan. Scholastic Poetry Unit. Englewood Cliffi, N.J.: Scholas' . 
tic Book Services, 1970. 

This unit consiits of the followinf pocket books' 
Poefrj/ - voices, language and forma; 
Pop-Rock Lyrics (2 books); 

Reflections on a Gift of Watermelon Pickle - Central Anthology; 
Cavalcade of Poems; 

Charge of the Light Brigade mid other story poems; 
100-Plus American Poems - most advOTced. 

Thtse 7 books begin with Po^/ry; voices, lanpiage and forms - a discussion 
with exercises about what poetiy is and how to analyze it. The next 3 
books are short, interesting poems by major writari; e,g,s Dylan 'Diomas, 
Ezra Pound, et al. 'Die last 2 books are Pop/^oc^ lyrics which treat song 
lyrics as valid poetic forms md includes works of Bob Dylan, The Beatles^ 
et al. . " 

Hie series is well designed^ with some illustrations and a subtles adult 
approach to poetiy and the many voices it has. '^e content ii designed in 
clear, simpli pammar ajid introduces poe^ to adults In the inteimediate 
reading range of 5-9. 

Farley, Wiinhold, Crabtree. ^^/r Sctoo/ Certification through the GED 
Tests. New York: Holt, Elnehart & Winston, Inc., 1967: 

iniii book is dsiigned for students prepmng to take the GED. It contains 
exercises in the 5 areas of the QED along with several hints and suggestions 
pertaining to test-taking skUis, reading and interpretation. Reading levels 
8-12. 

Farley, Eugene^ How to Prepare for the High School Equivalency Exam- 
inationr Reading Interpretation Tests. New York: Baton's Educational 
Series, 1970, 

The book covers reading materials in all three QED are^ — literature ^ social 
studies^ science. Reading pasaagei ^e paded for difficulty from easier to 
more advanced, Techniquei of interpretation are followed with practice 
eKercises. Reading techniques specific to each area are also included. Many 
exercisii and problems with answers are given, but there are no expla- 
nations, Reading levels 8-12. 
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Gedamke, R. and Kropp. Reading as T7m king-Paragraph Comprehension. 
New York: Cumculum Research Associates^ 1970. 

An inteoduction of par^aph elamanta: componanta of paragraphia getting 
del^s, main thou^ts (stated and implied) etc/EKerciies steess paragraph 
analyeis, Bynthesis mid reading w 

General Education Ciimcuhim. Basic Algebra. (Career Advancemmt Pro- 
gramsl New York: General Lading CoiporatiQn, 1968, 

•^is set of basic dgebra programs bepns with the languaga of mathematici 
1 and ranges HiToufii lesson 11 — solving simultimeQus Linear Equations, 
It includes a diagnostic masteiy and cou^e mMteqr tests. Useful resource 
tool for learning labs in mathematics aid remedial work in specific area. 
Levels 5-8. 

— , Biology (Career Advancement ProgramsX /Nbw York; Genaral 
Learning Coiporatlon, 1968, 

A series of programmed lessons in bibld^ from introduction to 
cells to the nervous system. It ineludii diapioitic, master and 
course mastery tests. Best Uiid as a supplement to a text and as 
an introduction to blolo^cal concepts, Good for GED praparation 
in the natural sciences, Reading levals 5-8. 



— . Chemistry (Carmr Advancement Programs^ New Yorki General 
Learning Co^omtlonj 1968. 

A programmed series of five lesiona in one book on basic chemical con- 
cepts, Diapiostic and lesion mastery tests are included- fta-GED tool for 
selWnstruction in chimistiy or as lupplement to cla^ work/Readini levels 



^ . English Usage (Career Advancement Programs k New Yorkr General 
Learning Coi^omtion, 1968, 

A set of progmmmed lessons in English Usage that st^ at "What is a 
sentence?'' imd ends with ^-effective expression." Each is^ includes a di^- 
nostic test, a master test at the end of each section, and a curtculum 
course battel?. Thta set is ye^ useful as a supplement to otiier texti on 
En^ish pammar, I^e student cm u^ it on his own and propesa at hia 
own rate, Reading levels 6-8* 
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, — , Fundamentals of Physical Science (Career Admncement Programsl 

New York: General Leammg Corporation, 1968. 

A proprwnmed get in 11 lessoni from matter to chemical and nuclear 
energy. Ihe ^em covered are tihe fundamental bases of science. Set includes 
dlapiostic, maitery^^ to courge master tests. G ED resource for gmning 
insight into the bases of sciences md good preparation for the biology arid 
phyiics sets. Reading levelB B»8, 

_ Mathematics: The Theory of Numbers, f Career Advancement Pro- 

gramsl New Yorkr General l^ammg Corporatiori, 1988, 

A let of programmed materiids in the toeo^ of number which ranges from 
sets to power and rootsV Included in each set are diagnostic/ m^tery md 
courie master tests. Useful for supplementel and remedii work in the 
mathematics curriculum^ especially in specific areas. Levels 5=8/ 

Physics (Career Advancemmt Programsi New York: General 

Lading Corporation, 1988, 

A progmmmed set of 12 lessons In alimentary physics/ It begins with 
motion and includes light (lesson 12). Tlie set Includes diagnostic, mastery 
md course maate]^ tests. Useful for GED science preparation and as 
introducto^ material to concepts of physics, Reading levels B»8, 

Problem-Solving Skills. (Career Advancement Programs J New- 
* York : General Ijearnlng Co^omtion, 1968. ' 

A propMamed book without lesson divlsloni in problem ^solving skills. 'Hie 
book includes a masteiy test. Useful for reinforcing problem -solving skills 
md introducing studente to other techniquis. Levels B»8, 

Skillful Reading (Career Advancement Programsi New York: Gen- 
eral Learning Coloration, 1968. 

A set of programmed lessons in skiUful : reading in eleven chapteri-4eis^ 
ranging from extracting infonnation and dlctionaiy ikilli, to teit'taking 
ildlls. Each set Includei a diagnostic test, a mastery test and a course 
master test. This set is a ve^ useful tool for specific skill Mea work in 
•jading* ^swer framei pve immediate response to itudtntiV work. A 
necessary %qq\ for any type of learning lab and good for remedial work 
in specific sklUs. Reading levels 5-8^ 
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' Social Studies (Career Advancement Programsl New York: General 
Leamihg Co^oratibn^ 1968, 

A set of propammed materids m 21 lessons m fee social studies area. It 
rangai from basic aeonomics (1) to soeial lepilation (21) wiUi reading 
pasaageSj multiple-choice questioni and answer fl^es. Lesson mastery tests 
for each unit, a dia^ostlc md a coime mastety exam give the set a 
thorou^ and comprehensive approach. Reading levels 5-8, 

Giimore, Sack and Younnan* 700 Passages to Develop Reading Compre- 
hension. New York: College Skills Center, 1966. 

Short reading selectioni with accompanying question booklet. Breaks read- 
ing down into six elementi aid teains In each area, Selectioni ciOibrated in 
order of difficulty, Readmp are varied and interesting for adult inter- 
mediate levels. Good comprebeniion, word study and concentoatlon exer- 
cisei. Can use individually or for poup work, emphasis in reading as 
ttiinklng. Reading level 7-10/ - i 



Spelling (Career Advancement Programsl New Yoxki General 
Learning Coqjoration, 1968, 



A set of pro^mmed lessons in seTOn sections from word endinp to word 
pairs. Student leams by applying the principle; thin the principle is stated 
and reinforced. This set includes a dia^ostic test, a mastery test and a 
course mastery test, Reading leTOli 6-8* 

— — Understanding Literature (Career Admncement Programs). 
New Yorkr Generd Leiming Corporatibn, 1968. 

A set of propammed lessons in undeMtending literature in tiiirteen 
iectioni from Lesson 1 (Feeling) to Lesson 13 (Inferenee). Each set 
includes dl^ostio, mastery, mA couree mastery tests. Reading levels 
5=8. Thm set is a resource tool and supplement to cl^i work in 
litarature studies. Hie deaipi and over-aU plan make it ideal for re- 
medial work in sptclflc mreas. 
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Hodges, MB^cCmMl md FimentBh College Study. Providence: Pro- 

grams for Achievement m Reading, Inc., 1971, 

The primary puipose of this book ii to improve the spelling ability of the 
itudent and to Increaie his vocabulary development* A limited but carifully 
selected vocabulary is prespnted in this textj and a method of study and 
development of vocabulary is suggeited. Exercissi to eaie the burden of 
study . arid memorization have been dev^^^ addition to sequentid 

spelling development^ each lesson incorporates vocabulaiy studies orgMiizid 
uito subject matter areas. Reading levels 9-12. 

Hopper, Vincent md G^e. CmlnQ, Practice for Effecti^^ Writing. Wood- 
bu]^, New York: Bmon^B Educational Series, Inc, 1971. 

Workbook-*^prqgressing from elemen^^ and basic steuctures in En^ish gram- 
msu: to the more complex akUls needed on a 12th pade leveL 

JohnBoiii Q- High School Equivalmcy: A SelfiTmching Program to Prepare 
You to Pass the High School Equivalency Exarninat Albmy: Leaming 
Technology, Inc.; 1970. 

A serieg of 4 propammed books: Interpretation of Reading Materials (I); 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression (W; M I and // 

Books I and II cover the raadlng lufiai on the GED and thepammar- 
usage iectlon, Basic vocabulaiy and pammaTi clew design, large print ^e 
decisive indicators that this series is much below real equivalency levels, 'Hie 
reading level is listed ai 8th pade. It ranges from 6,0-8,0. A pre=equivalency 
tool of limited use » It is a better instrument for 8th pada equivalency, 
Reading levellistedr 8.0, Reading rMige 6=8* 

McCaU, William A. md Smith, Edwin. Test Lessons In Reading-Reasomng. 
New York: Teacher's College ftess^ 1964. 

Helpd the advanced student to polish up basic reading skllls-re^Bonlngi 
inference, aomprehension. Thinking as Reasoning Workbook Is avail- 
ble. Reading level 840, 
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MLI Aasociatee. Commas. Lexington: D.C, Death and Co.j 1968. 

ftogrammed book designed to teach student proper use of tha comma. 
Reading levels 7-12. 

Manley, M. Jntetpretatlon Of Literary Materials. New York: Cowles 
Book Co., Inc., 1970, 

The Instructional material and exerclsas In this book prepare the student for 
the literary materials section of the GED, Various literary skills are 
included such as reading prosBj poetry^ drama* Inferring plot jiettlngj char- 
acter, tone and style are also diecussed* Reading levels 8-12. 

Millman, Jason md PankV Walter. How to Take Tests, New York: MeOraw- 
HUl, 1969. 

'Hiis book concentrates on the principles of test taking - both teacher-made 
arid standardized; Teiting is «dividid into 2 categoriei: (1) testing for 
knowledge exams md (2) tasting ability exams. It Is a eomprehensive 
explanation of 12 different types of test questions. Hie book does not 
include extensive exercises but suggests itudent work out samplei and 
practice on real problemi. A good text for pre- GED students ^d will 
axpoii them to the principles and reasoning behind test questions^ 
necessaiy knowledge for them* Reading levels 8-10, 

Miner, RiahB^d. Ititerpretation Of Rmding Materials in the Social Studies. 
Chicago: Cowles Book Company, Inc.i 1970. 

ThiB book covers GED prepiuration in Socid Studies from World Hiitory 
to United States Constitution and Govemrnent. It includes charts, maps 
p-aphs with specific skill workj a glossaty and simulated test. A good 
lection in reading comprehension coven main idea detail queitions and the 
specialized vocabulaiy of social studies, Vety good preparation for those new 
GED levels. Thorough and clear presentation, Reading levels 840 
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MLI Associates, mgmmmed English Skills: Agreement of Sub/ect and Verb 
2nd ed. New York: D.C. Heath and Co., 1968. 

Teaches student how td find singula ^ a^^ and verbs -- 

basic rules of apeement, etc. Good for remedial work in this area and can 
be iised by students independently . Reading levels 

Programmed English Skills: Capitalization. 2nd ed New York- 
D.C. Heath and Co., 1968. ' 

ftogrammed book. Excellent for teaching proper capitalization. Reading 
levels 7-12. • ^ 

^°^19^7'"^ ^^"^ to Study. New York: McGraw- 

A practical guide in methods of studying with exercisei, written for stu- 
dente m hi^i school who plan for coUege tmining. It covera organizing time 
^*o*"f' art of studying. Useful tool for good readers 

m 8-11 range who are preparing for GED eKams but plan to go further 
Readmg levels 8-12. ^ wmi. 

Mumy , Alma and ITiomas, Robert, (eda:). Scholastic Black Litemture Series 
New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1971, 

Six Pocket Books with short stories, poems and plays by weU-known black 
wnters, poeti, musicians and historians. Veiy interesting, up-to-date material 
wntten m basic voeabula^, grammar and style for both urban and non- 
urban people. Reading levels 6-12. 



New Dimensions in Education. Name of the Game Series- "A Piece of the 
Action, " "Up Tight." "With Itr ''It's mat's Happening." JerichorNew 
Dimensions in Education, 1968. 

Stories by a representative collection of minority group authors. Selections 
are not common, read fast, and some aeeording to students are "relevant." 
Reading levels 6-8. 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Niles, Bracken^ Dau^erty, Kinder/ Tkcfto / Glenview: Scott,- 

Foresman and CompMiys 1961. . , ■ ' 

A reading skills kit ctesigned tor remediati reading 
skills areas: Word atteck=^using context structiire, compounds, suffixes, 
sound, duel, prefixei, vowels, syllabication the use of a dictionary; imaginary- 
iight, soundi touch; Following sequence-meaningful order, logical order. 
Understanding sentences; Drawing Inferencei; Understanding Paragraphs; 
Analyzing word famillei. Diagnostic test geared to analysis of the above 
skill ^eas. Reading levels 7»9, 

Tactics In Reading IL Glenview: Scott, Foresman & Company, 
1961 / 

This program has the same design as Tactics In Reading level I: Skill cards 
in specific Meas, diagnostic and evaluation testa; It is' deiignid for inter- 
mediate and good readers who need more intensive work in word study, 
central Idea, ralationsWp area/ Thorough exploraMon of each skilL High 
reading level ne^ed to undeKtand directions, so teacher must often ad- 
minister progmm md assist, Diagnoitic will ipacify need area. Skill cards 
give intense wOTk for each. Reading level 0-12, 

Olsen^ James and Swinburne, Lawrence. Cro^jroa^j. New York: Noble md 
Noble, 1971. 

A new motivation reading propam^powirfulselectioni for ^^^^^^t^^^ slow learner, 
'niis inductive, sequential program inc^^ four books per grade level* 
Supplement^ record and teachOT^^ guide are aTOilable. The student activity 
book helps the student overcome reluctance to read and write through the 
non-test-Uke activities/ Reading Iw^ 

Peirtne, Laurence, Sound And Sense: An Introduction To Poetry. New 
Yorici Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1956. 

TTiii book is primifflly for the coUege student who is beginning to 
poeby. It intooduees the elements and formi and emphasizei the how md 
:why ot poetry. Each poem is followed by questions, Selectioni mostly by 
19th centuiy English poets. Pre-GBD studints will find exercises useful in 
malyzing poetic forms and language; Reading levels 9-12. 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Proctor, Charlei M. amd Lacy, Joseph, Algebra Skills Kit. Ohicagoi Science 
Rese^ch Associates^ 1969. 

A programmed kit . designed to strengthen skills through a ieries of diag- 
nostic testis exercise cards tad progress, tests. It "includes survey tests for 
designations and is apprDpriate for dlapiostic use. Students work inde- 
pendently once problem area is pinpointed. Valuable tool for Skill Center 
work. It ralnforcts algebra skills at all levels , Also good for review and 
remedial work: Set includes exereiee cardBs ^ference cards, teacher hand- 
book md student record book, Reading levels-pade^ 



— ^ Computational Skills Kit Chicago: Science Research Associates^ 

1965, 

A programmed skills kit of basie operations in arithmLetiCs fractions^ deci- 
mala emd percenta* Survey test locates skill need and diagnostic test leads to 
specific exercise cards. Includes reference c^dsj propeis tests, teachers^ 
guide and student redord book. Once the desi^ and use of the Jcit is 
understood^ this programmed series proves to be a veduable tool for math 
labs or ikilli center programs. Students work indepandently and check their 
mswers as they work. Best used as iupplement to the math curriculum * for 
review and remedial woiflc/ Gra^ 

Programs For Achievement fa Reading* 2%e PowBrmding Study Set: Books 
1, 2 anrf J, Providence^ R.L. Proprams For Achievement In Reading, Inc., 
1971, 

Book 1, Reading for Power; Book 2, Reading for Speedy and Book 
3* Word Study are 3 accelerated sJdll development books extremely useful 
in teaching reading skills and word study. Ilie selections are of hi 
interest, informative and ^itara^^ Reading levels 6-12. 

Reaske, Christopher Russell; How To Analyze Poetry. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1966. 

An introduction to poetty, its elements and temis uiid m critical analysis 
of it. Reading liveli 842, 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Roberti; Edgar V. Writing Themes About Litemture. En^ewood aiffe, 
N,Jj Prentice»Hdl, Inc., 1969. 

A valuable tool to the taaching of literary essays^ this book takes the 
student through the various kinds of literary essays, i.e., character^ point of 
vieWj comp^son-contrastj Imagery etc. hi addition to providing sample 
essays of each type, ttie book includes the works about which it tslhs. 
lliera is edio an appendix which concems the problem of teMng exams and 
evaluation* Levels 8-12/ 

Rockowitz, Brownstein, Peters and Bleifeld, JarTO^i's How To Prepare For 
The High School Equivalency Examination^ Woodbury, N,Y,: Barron's 
Educational SeiiiSp Inc, 1968/ 

This book provideB simple, speedy and successful preparation for the five tests 
on the QED exam, .namely, Engliih, mathematics, soci^ studies, science 
and literature. It contains 1,337 practice questions and problems completdy 
answered, Reading levels 7 +, r 

Schweitier, Paul and Lee, DonM. Harbrace Vocabulary Workshop, New 
York: Harcourt, Bmce & World, Inc*, 1957. 

Improves dictionary skills, yocabulary is developed using Greek and Latin 
roots and prefixes, Synonyms, antonyms, md homonyms. Mastety test 
available for entire book, Reading levels 7=12/ 

Science Reiearch Associates. Chicago: Science 

Research Associates, Inc., 1964. 

TTiis individualized reading program is designed to develop the student's 
ability to paap the full meaning of What he reads by teaching him to 
analyze ideas and reach logical conclusions* It is available in three editions, 
each accommodating a number of padi levels. Exercises consist of a ciufd - 
bemng ten short, pro^^^^ areas such as education, politici, 

history, art, science, business| sports, agriculture, and philosophy. The 
student readi the selection and choosei the best of four suggested con- 
clusions^ implied hi the selection but not stated directly. Correct con- 
clusions are provided in the Answer Key Booklets, 
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Science Remmch MnocmbBB^ Reading For Undemandmg: Semor/Chimgoi 
Science Regearch Associates J IM 

Developmental reading kit callbmted for difficulty with 400 reading eelec- 
tions on lesson cards, Aniwer key booWat ieparate^^ number md 

symbol, student record Book^ teacher mmual and placement test, for use 2 
or 3 times a week. An advwced couiie in critical ttiinMng using rate 
builders and power buildws. Lesson rards wito short reading selections 
and multiple choice completion at end. Can be timed as student propessas. 
Designed for helping students in understanding what they read, getting 
anothars' point of \deW| thinking about a book you read, judging or evaluating 
what you read. Good content reading, interesting ma 



aea, Jimes Working with Numbers, BookB 4, B, 6, 7 & 8. Austin, 
Texaaf Steck-Vaughrii 19B7, 

A series of worktexts in aritiimetic which art useful for self -instruction. A 
maatery test is Included with each volume. L 



Sherboume, JuUa F/ Toward Rmding Comprehension, Forms J and 2 
Boston: D,C; Heath, l96jB, 

Exercises on topic ideas, supporting details, compm^ and contnist, mialo- 
^es, quotations, repetition and guide words to develop greater compre- 
hension. Also includes exercises on evduating what is read md on 
skimming. Levels 7-12, 

Biontsk, J : Reading Comprehmsio^ Workshop, Book I & 11 New York: 
Oxford Book Company, 1964* 



= Thtse books provide a progTMa for growA in reading that is interesting md 

practical in tems of ctosroom procedm^ 

multiple-choice questions at the end of each text. Hiere axe also several 
short reading eompi^hension pas^ 
otiier fleldsi Reading levels 7-12, 

I Smith, NUa mnton. Be A Better Reader Books IV, V & VL 2nd ed. 

En^ewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-HaU, 1963. 

A study and workbook serlei designed to develop basic reading skills with 
special emphasis on tiie fields of science, social studies^ mathematics^ and 
' literature. Teacher's guides available. Reading levels 742. 
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Spai^o, Edward. Selections From The Black, ^ovidence, RJ,: Jameitown 
Publiiheri, Inc, 1970, 

A collection of itories black authofi. Two page 

reading selectioni followed are by questions which are brokan down into the 
following categorieir reading comprehension,^ various axer* 

claes in word usage/ Answers are in the book/ Tliere is also a chart in the 
back Uiting the number^ of wor^^ selection io that they may be 

used for timed readings, Reading levali 9-12* 

Stein, Edwin. Refresher Mathenmtics, Bo^oni Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1970. 

This text is ideal as a refreiher or remedid text boo In general matiiemat- 
ics with amphaiis on arithmetic md consumer applicationi. It may also be 
used as a basic text book providing individuaUied as^^ 
each student's need. Levels 5-9. 

Sullivan, Marjorie Doyle, Prograrrirned Mathemattcs^ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

TTiese programmed books introduce the students to such important infor- 
mation as consunier and pewonal mattiematlci/^ and Wgo» 
nometry . Because of the progrMamed f onnat, the studen^^ own 
pace with the help of the teacher whenever necessMy; Most suited for 
remedial work. Levels 3-6. 

- ' Programmed Mathematw^^^ Multiplication, Division, Sub tractioni 
Addition md Fractidns (A Sullimn Associdtes Programl New Yotki 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1968. 

An approach to dicing with teaching the opemtion of mathematici from a 
propammed point of view, Studento^^ et^i at beginning of book, or at 
a desired place witoin to book depend Most 
suitable for remediid work or low achievers. Reading levels 3-6: 

Turner, David R. High ■ School Equivalerwy D Tests. (Secondary 

Level), New York: Arco, 1965. 



Hiis - book is recommended to students who are almost ready to take 
G.E.D. exam. It contains materials on the five subject ttfeas that are given on 
the aE.D. exam, with over 3,000 exam-type questions and msweis. 
Reading levels 8-12. ■ V : 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Univerilty of the State of New York^ TOe State Education Department. 
High School Equivalency Part II: Curriculum Resource Handbook, 
Sclmce. Albany : I^e University of the State of New York, The State 
Education Dep^ment, Bureau of Continuing Education Curriculum^^a- 
velopment, 1970, 

This book provides information concerning techniques designed to help 
students prepare toemielvei for the Science ability test of the GED, 
Sample queatloni and answeri are provided* An annototed list of useful 
insteuctlonal materieds is include 

^fgh School Equivalency Part II: Curriculum Resource Handbook, 

English Language. Mhmy I The University of the State of New York , 
State Education Department^ Bureau of Continuing Education Curric- 
ulum Development, 1970, 

This book provides Infoimation concerning techniques of initruction de- 
signed to help students prepare ttiemselves for the English Language t^t of 
the GED, Sample test questions and answers are prodded An annotated 
list of useful instructional materials is included* Levelb 7-12. 

^. High School Equivalency Part II: Curriculum Resource Handbook, 

Mathematics. Albmy: The University of the State of New York/State 
Education Department J Buraau of Continuing Education Curriculum De- 
velopment pi 970. 

The book prowdei infonnation concerning techniques of instruction de- 
signed to help students prepMe themielvei for ttie ^nersd mathematics 
ability test of ttie G.E.D. S^ple questions md taiwere are provided. An 
annotated liit of useful mstfudtional material is Included, Levels 7-12, 



' ' ' ' ■ , High School Equivalency Part I: Theory and Design of the Program. 
\Albany: The Univemty of the Stete of New York^ State Education 
Department, Bureau of Continuing Education Curriculum Development, 
1969, 

The book provides adminsitrators and teachers with a curriculum from which 
they may develop individual prop'ams geared towtu'd the preparation of 
adult students who desire a New York State High School Equivalency Diploma, 
Propammed and self -directed materials ^ bibliography of books and other 
learning materials and addressei of . publishirs are included. Levels 2-12. 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Termac ftfogrammed Learning Materials. Math Lmrning Center. New York: 
Encyclopedia Britannica Education Corp., 1968. 

A comprehensive math propam to prepare students for the QED exam. It 
includes basic and advanced skills. Reading levels 6-12. 

WaUace, Mary C. Figure it Out. Books 1, 11 & III. Chicago: Follett, 1965. 

Beginning arithmetic books. These are combined instruction and work 
books. Reading levels 5-9. 

Walsh, John T. Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences, 
Chicaioi Cowles Book Company, Inc., 1970. 

TTiis is an instructional program with many practice exercises and tests in 
the natural sciences. It covers specialized scientific vocabulMy, diapams 
and charts, biploK', chemistry, physics, earth sciences. Each content section 
has answers and explanations as well as a glossa^ of terms. A diagnostic 
and simulated test are included. Veiy good prepaation for students dose to 
the GED levels. Clear explanations and good design. Reading levels 8-10 +. 

V^itty, ?Mr How to Becorm A Better Reader. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1962. 

Discussion of purposes in reading, critical reading, skimming, voiabulary 
development and broadening reading interest!. Explanations of skills pre- 
cede practice exercises. Reading levels S-IZ. 

Youni, William L. Teach Yourself English. Woodbury: Ban-on's Education 
Series, 1968. 

This. propammed book examines grammar, punctuation, word usage and 
spel mg. Workbook with exercises is available. ■ Intermediate vocabulary 
levels. Explanations of grammar rules should be explained by teacher Stu- 
dent has to make right or wrong choice. A supplemental text for students 
who need work in specific areas. Reading levels B-?. 



APPENDIX il 



The following are some factual data regarding the high school eqiiivalency 
examimtfon. 

The equivalency teit Is comprised of the following five two hour exam= 
inationi: 

" - Intfirpretation of Reading Materia in the Social Studies; 
— rnterpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciencis; 

Correctness and Effectiveniss of Exprassion; 
^ Interpretation of Liters Materials; 
= Oeneral Mathem?tical Ability, 

Hie order of each examination differ^l e.g., science may precede mathe- 
matics or vice versa. 

Suggestions for the High School Equivalenry Examimtion - Correctness and 
Effectiveness of Expression 

An average test of two hours consists of rec ionizing en^ors in the areas of 
pammatlcal usage, sentence structure, spelling, diction, punctuation, capitah 
ization and punctuation, 

■nie test usually contains about 120 questions which are divided and labeled 
under specific topics. For example, 20 questions may be devoted to spelling 
and five to capitalization. In some questjons, four conect phoices will be given. 
A fifth space is included to indicate that the question is conect as is, TMb 
space should then be blackenid. Each question contains only one error or 
no errors. 



The format is multiple choice, as in the other tests; but the presentation of 
quistions specifically need explanation because it is done in context, num- 
bers are used in sentenci questions to Indicate where to detemine ewors. 

Specific knowledge of effective written exprsssion is nscessaj^ to pass this 
test; reading skill ^one is not adequate* 

l^e eomponen sections of this examination include: 

1. spelling ^-^groups of words presinted; the misspelled word in 
tit group has to be identified. Spelling rules and using a diction^y 
i '6 particularly hilpful devices to practi 



2. pammar and usage* 

a* ientence parts, e^g., subject, predicate, complements of a verb, 
independent and dependent clauses^ prepositional phrases; 

b* sentence staicture, e,g,, fragments, mn-on'Sentences, lack of 
parallel construction, faulty modification; 

c* usage: 

verb tenses, 

principal parts of verbs, 
the verb BE^ 

principal parts of irregular verbs j 
subject and verb agreement, 
verbaln, 

pronoun usage, 
modification. 

3. style and clarity unclear and awkward phrasing; 

4. word choice^ lie-lay, principle-principal, except-accept; 

5. punctuation - primarily the period ^ commas exclamation pointy but 
also other marks used to separate words, phrases and sentences; 

6. capitalization rules; 

7. pronunciation phonetic spelling, stress syllabication, accents and 
, writing words the way they sound. 

The number of questions in each section are approximately disMbuted in 
the following way: 



1. 


sentence structure 


14 


2. 


style and clarity 


io 


3. 


pammar and usage 


22 


4. 


word choice 


12 


B. 


capitalization 


10 


6, 


punctuation 


22 


7. 


spelling 


20 


8. 


pronunciation 


M 




Total 


120 



Since more questions are asked regarding pammar and usage, punctuation 
and spellings peater steesa should be placed on thesat 



Suggmiom for the High School Equimlmcy Examlmtlon - Intarpretation 
of Reading Materials in the Social Studies 



An average two hour test consists of about 10 passages, each 15 to 30 lines 
long, with a total oi about 75 questions. Each passage is fDllowed by five 
to nins questions based on its content. The questions usually require the 
reader to recognize major points and details that the author has referred to, 
drawing conclusions from information that has been mentioned, following 
the author's logic and point of view. 

The content usually includes: world history, U.S. history, U.S. Constitution 
and government^ tennlnolo^. Each question has four or five possible 
choices (multiple-choice fornaat). 

Some specific techniques that should be included are: 

1. reading for mdn ideas; 

2. reading, for details; 

3. contextual vocabul^; 

4. reading chartsp paphs and maps; 

5. test taking techniques; 

6. skimming. 

High reading skill is adequate to pass this test. Little contint knowledge is 
needed, although it is helpful to study commonly used terminology. An 
additional and essential consideration is to refmin from using the reader's 
opinion to select answers to questions. Moat opinion questions are phrasad 
in such a way as to request the reader to -detect and indicate the author's 
opinion, not his own, 

A very effective means of teaching the reading skills that are necessaty is to 
provide enou^ practice for the student to be able to identiftv what type of 
reading question he is being asked. For example, is It a ndain idea or detail 
question? It is also useful to request students to write tiieir own reaaing 
passages with corresponding comprehension questions,^ 



Suggestions for the High School Equivalency Examination Rmding Compre- 
hension in the Natural Sciences 

An average test of two houK coniista of 10 passagis, each about 30 to 35 
Imes long with a total of about 65 questions. Each reading p^sage is 
followed by from five to nine questions based on its content. The test usually 
contains five paasages of material from the biological sciences md five from 
the fields of chemistry, phyiics, and earth science including aitronomy. 

The questions usually rtquire the reader to choose an answer (one out of 
four possible choices in the multiple choice format) that direGtly or in= 
directly repeats information given in the pass^e, or to infer an answer 
from the material he has just read. A general knowledge of science in 
iometimes required and certainly helpful, but the major requirements is 
high reading skill. Therefore, the following techniques ihould be included 
in preparation for the test: 

1. reading stress on finding main ideas, locating details, making 
inferences, skimming, reading diagrams, charts and paphs; 

2. test-taking: 

a. effective use of time, 

b. careful elimination of incorrect choices and guessing, 

c. following directions, 

d. order of answering questions, 

e. scoring considerations; 

3. contextual vocabula^ determining the meaning of scientific ter- 
minology ai used in context md some common prefixes, roots and 
suffixes; 

4. content - general concepts, e.g., photosyn thesis, chemical reactions, 
the hearts blood circulation, 

Suggmions for the High School Equivalency Preparation - Interpretation 
of Literary Materials 

An average 2 hour test consists of 14 to 15 passages, each 15 to 30 lines 
long, with a total of 50 to 85 questions. Each passage is toUowed by six to 
10 questions based on iti content and the reader literal' Imowledge. A- 
sample test might contain four complete poems, two dmmatic excei^ta and 
eight passages taken from prose works. 

Of the pros© passages, four are usually selictad from novels and short 
atoiies; and four are selected from esiays, biogmphies md autobio^phies. 
Tbi excepts are from varioui^ p of American and English literal 
history, with more taken from the works of modem writer. 



The questions usually require the following skills: 

1. choosing the meaning of a word, phraie or line; 
2* silecting the theme or main idea of a passage; 

3. Inferring the mood, motivation or point of view of a character, poet 
or writer; 

4. identifying the plot or setting of a passage; 

5. identift^ing the author's viewpoint or style; 

6. identifying literary genrSj pdetic forms and structurei and figures of 
speech. 

Stress should therefore be placid on practicing the above, as well as reading 
skills* 

Suggestions for the High School Equivalency Examination - General 
Mathematical Ability 

An average two hour test consists of approximately JO multiple choice 
questions^ 

The following skills need to be covered for prep^ation: 
ARiTHMETIC 

1. fractions 

2. decimal fractions 
3* percentage 

4, graphs 

B, properties of numbera 
6* signed numbei^ 

ALGEBRA ' 

1. equations 

2. evaluation of algebraic expressions and formulas 
3* verbal problems 

4, monomials md polynomials 

5* factoring 

6. quadraic equations 

' 7. simultaneous equations 



GEOMETRY 



1. plane md solid figures 

2. angles 

3. triangles 

4. rectangular coordinates 
MODLRNMATH 

1* mt theory 

2. inequalitiiB 

3. relations and functions 

4* properties of mathematical operations 

5. the number line 

Students should be shown various ways of solving problems. For example^ 
three ways to solve a decimal problem. 



ERIC 



ERIC 



